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PREFACE 


The problem of juvenile delinquency has attracted consider- 
able attention in Western countries and various people have written 
on the subject. But in India there has been comparatively very litr 
tie research in this field. As far as is known, there is only one book 
that treats delinquency in India at some length and in some detail 
It is The Individual Delinquent by Dr. Clifford Manshardt who 
was Director of the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social 
Work, Bombay. 

The purpose of this thesis is to study the Bombay Children Act, 
1924, as applied to Poona, with reference mainly to the cases which 
came before the Juvenile Court during the first five years of its 
application. Parts of the ground covered in this enquiry and in 
Dr. Manshardt’> 5 book may be in common, but the enquiry differs 
from the book in that here the problem has been viewed with greater 
reference to Indian sociological conditions. Moreover, in tliis en- 
quiry equal attention has been paid to juvenile destitution and neg- 
’ect as to delinquency because all Indian Juvenile Courts today are 
faced by a far larger number of destitute and neglected juveniles 
than of actual delinquents. 

I wish to acknowledge my thanks to the officials of the Juvenile 
Branch, to the Juvenile Court Magistrates, to the Secretary of the 
District Probation and After-care Association, to the Probation Of- 
ficers and to the Superintendents of Institutions for giving me every 
help in the collection and discussion of the material. 

I am also very grateful to my Teacher, Dr. Iravati Karve, 
w.A., PH.D., Reader in Sociology, for her invaluable guidance. 


Goshasp N. Ruttonsha. 
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CHAPTER S 


A HISTORICAL SURVEY 

1'he Bombay Children Act v«'as introduced “to make further 
|)rovision for the custody and protection of children and for the 
custody, trial and punishment of youthful offenders and for the 
amendment of the Reformatory Schools Act, 1897,’ in its applica- 
tion to the Presidency of Bombay.”^ It consists of eight parts of 
which Part II deals with “measures for the custody and protection 
of children who are destitute, etc.”;^ Part HI with “offences against 
children and their prevention” Part IV with “youthful offenders” 
Part I and others with introductory preliminaries; Certified Schools 
for court committed childien; Juvenile Courts; prohibition of pub- 
lication of names of children and other miscellaneous subjects. A 
“child” has been defined as a person under the age of sixteim years 
and applies to boys and girls. 

To give the Act a proper perspective it is proposed to outline 
the growth of ideas on crime, destitution and child welfare in so- 
ciety, with special reference to European and American communities 
whose ideas are reflected in this Act, since like some other social 
and economic changes, the Act is the outcome of Western influence. 
As the Act has not evolved from Ancient Indian Penal Codes and 
as the study deals with children unde/ modern Indian conditions, no 
leference has been made to concepts of crime In Indian thought. 

Man has always lived in “groups” or “associations.” These 
“groups” may have been the immediate family to begin with, later 
extended to groups of more than one family, later still to grow into 
nations. Such living in groups has entailed the observance of cer- 
tain rules of behaviour. Some of these rules are positive and define 
what should be done for mutual aid, like “Help thy neighbour.” 
Others are negative and define what should not be done in order 
to avoid friction in communal life such as “Thou shall not steal” 
The set of negative rules has come to be codified into the Criminal 
Law; breach of any of its articles is a crime. What action constitutes 


‘^Reference to this Art will b« made later. 
’ Bombay Children Act, p, 1. 

* Bombay Children Act, p. 4. 

‘Ibid., p. 7. 

'Ibid., p. 13. 

J. D. F.-2 
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10 JUVLNILE DLUNQUENCy AND DESTirtJlION SW POONA 

a crime varies according to time and place. So does the punish- 
ment of the criminal. But the attitude of a community towards 
crime and the theories underlying punishment follow a general pat- 
tern of evolution. 

In primitive society there is no written Criminal Law, but the 
observance of conventions and taboos is rigid. Any individual dis- 
regarding them is promptly dealt with, the punishment being left, 
except for certain offences, to the party injured. In most tribes the 
punishment for minor offences is merely public censure and mockery 
of the individual as amongst the Australians and the Esldrnos, whot 
go even a step further. “A Greenlander who has suffered some in- 
jur)?’, whether by theft, destruction of property or the abduction of 
his wife, will compose a satirical song in mockery of the culprit and 
challenge him to a public singing contest. Drumming and chanting, 
he throws his enemy’s misdeeds into his teeth, exaggerating and 
deriding them and even rattling the family skeletons as well. The 
accused person receives the mockery with feigned composure and at 
the close of the challenger’s charge returns in kind. Apart from 
the period of singing, no hostility whatsoever is displayed.”® 

For serious offences, punishment is based on the two principles 
of recompense and revenge. The intentions of the criminal, his 
motives, or his age count for very little. What is important is the 
result of the action. The criminal has to pay for the offence in pro- 
portion to the harm he has, intentionally or unintentionally, caused. 
He must give an eye for an eye. For instance, “a child was burned 
to death in a fire a woman had built for heating wash-water out of 
doors. Although the woman was in no way at ifault, the life of her 
son was sought as recompsnse.”' 

Furthermore certain crimes are reckoned as sins as was the case, 
in all ancient societies and also in European society until about a 
century ago. In primitive society they are offences against the un- 
seen powers of the universe and invite fit punishment. In such 
cases, crime and punishment are almost reduced to a natural law. 
Just as it would bum to step on a live coal, deliberately or ac- 
cidentally, so punishment must follow crime. 

A feature of primitive society, and to some extent of ancient 
agricultural societies, is that the individual is merged in his group. 
His fellow-members are coHectivdy responsible for his misdeeds and 
.punishment may be inflicted on any one of them. Among the 

• ^ ^ 

‘Lowie, Primitive Society, pp* 399, 400, 

JLowie, P/imitim Society, p. 3*7. 
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Australian Dieri, the death penalty is deliberately inflicted on the 
erixhinars elder brother rather than on the criminal himself.® 

Tliis principle of group solidarity often leads to blood-feuds 
and civil wars because when an individual has injured a member 
of another group, his own group shields him while the opposing 
group supports the injured man’s claims. To avert feuds, certain 
tribes like the Chukchi have adopted the practice of group-memberS 
themselves killing a fellow-member whose behaviour is likely to 
embroil them with another group.® 

Collective responsibility persists even today in civilised so* 
dety as is made evident under extraordinary circumstances. Fos 
sabotage or riots whole villages or towns are penalised for the acts 
of a few. But normally speaking, with the advance of modern 
civilisation, collective responsibility gradually yielded to individual 
responsibility, and the power of inflicting punishment came to be 
concentiated in a person or persons, specially authorised to admin- 
ister justice. This was the rule, in the Middle Ages, in all cases ex- 
cept homicide which continued to be dealt with by the vendetta 
until later. 

Besides, as civilisation advanced, so did the theory of punish- 
ment as a deterrent force. This deterrent aspect of punishment is 
present also amongst primitive people. The veiy fact that not only 
he but also lu.s children or his brothers are Uable to be punished, 
acts as a restraint on a man. Moreover, the wrong-doer fears that 
should he prove too troublesome, his own people may punish him. 
But whereas in primitive society this aspect is latent, in the Middle 
Age.s this aspect was definitely emphasised. All through Medieval 
Europe, penalties were out of all proportion to the crimes com- 
mitted, as a warning to other potential criminals. In England, “a 
theft of 5 s. was punished in those days with death and the same 
applied to more, than r 6 o other offences!”'® The criminal was re- 
garded as a free moral agent who deliberately chose evil rather 
than good. 

This moral responsibility of the offender has always been, and 
is even now, the fundamental concept of criminal law, for though 
penal codes have been modified through the influence of criminology 
and other social sciences, they hate never completely discarded this 
point df view except in the case of children, in some countries. 

The penal reformers of the eighteenth century, who formed 

' Lowie, Primitive Society, p. 3^7. 

’Ibid., p, 386. 

“ Bonger, Introduction ta Criminology, p. 40, 
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the Classical School of Criminology had no quarrel with the 'cu^. 
rent belief of the criminal being a free moral agent, who deliberately 
chose evil rather than good. Their reforms were actuated iby hu- 
manitarian motives; not by any ethical reasons. n 

The miserable lot of the prisoners drew the attention of Jeremy 
Bentiiam (1748-1832), Howard (1726-178^), and Elizabeth 
Fry (1780-1845), whose prison reforms gave rise to the idea of 
correctional punishment. : 

Begcario (1739-1794) was shocked at the barbarity of penalties 
and worked out a system of punishment which, though very much 
less severe, were according to him yet severe enough to deter pos- 
able criminals and make them realise that pain far exceeded the 
pleasure of committing any criminal act. As a result of common- 
sense observation, it came to be realised that children and insane 
persons could not be expected to gauge the pleasure-pain results 
as adequately as a normal adult. Thus came the idea of limited 
responsibility and corresponding reduction in penalty. 1 

The first to question the theory of the moral responsibility of 
the individual and to distinguish between the criminal and the sinner 
was Lombroso (1836-1909), tlie founder of the Anthropological 
School. According to him the criminal was an anthropological freak 
easily recognisable by certain anatomical and other stigmata, doomed 
from birth to a career of crime. Though this theory was latcl 
proved wrong, it was instrumental in shaking the popular belief of 
the criminal being a wicked, perverse person, and set the ball roll- 
ing for a scientific study of crime. 

Enricco Ferri (1856-1929), Lombroso’s keenest adherent, 
saw the defects of the theory and modified it, thereby introducing 
the Socio-biological School. He believed that crime, like all other 
human acts, was a phenor^enon of complex origin, both biological 
and physio-social, with different modalities and degrees according 
to, different circumstances of persons and things, of times and 
places,” He further believed the criminals were like sick men and 
had to be treated a.s such. First of all, the common and fundamental 
character of all the different establishments where delinquents, for 
whom reparation in damages was not a sufficient punishment, were 
isolated, had to be changed front prisons or places of torture and 
slavery into establishments of physical and moral treatment with 
discipline suited to the divetse forms of criminal tendency, similar 
to hospitals, clinics, asylums.’* On the other hand, prisons were not 

“Enricco Ferw, Qrh <!ind Stmiotagy, p. 122 . ** 

, “Ibid., ^.518 
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to be places of ease and comfort, “objects of envy to the honest la*' 
hbtiSer badly clothed, badly fed and miserably housed.”^’ 

■ .Opposed to the Anthropological School was the French En*^ 
\ 4 rohment School headed by Lacassagne (184^-1924'), Ma-' 
ii?obVRiER (1850-1927) and Tarde (1843-1904). They laid stress' 
on the external factors supplied by the social environment, and also' 
the instinct' of imitation which led one sensational crime to be fol-o 
lowed by .similar ones. Lacassagne in one of his ikpeeches outlined 
the Environment theory thus: “The important thing is the social 
milieu. Allow me a borrowed comparison from modem theory. 
The social milieu is the culture-medium of criminality; the microbe 
b the criminal element which has no importance until the day when 
it finds the culture which sets it multiplying.”” He concluded with, 
“Societies have the criminals they deserve. 

An outgrowth of this school was the Economic Environment' 
Scliool, supported amongst othera by Turati (1857-1932), Cola- 
jtNNi (1847-1921) and more recently by W. A. Bonger, which put 
down crime to the unequal dbtribution of wealth and the exploita- 
tion of the labouring class leading to poverty and covetousness. 
They thought that only a change in the economic system which 
would bring the maximum of stability with the minimum difference* 
in the distribution of wealth, would prevent ciime. 

About this time, also, another group of men were interested 
in the influence of the physical environment (climate, soil, etc.) on 
crime. They based their theories on the work of Queteuet ( 1 79G- 
1814), called Physique Sociale, where he examines the effect of 
climate, change of seasons, etc., on the different kinds of crime — 
such as the increase of economic crimes in winter and crimes against 
person in summer. 

All these theories naturally did not pass without comment from 
the public and the literary men. Samuel Butler’s satire has quite 
a lot of space given over to the treatment of criminals in Erewhon 
-^not by any means a Utopian State— where crime is regarded much 
the same as illness is with us. Criminals are visited by friends and 
relation.s during “convalescence” with kind enquiries after their im- 
pulse to steal or embezzle entrusted property, as we may do a person 
recovering from typhoid or chicken-pox! 

Then in 1913, Charles Goring, in hb book The English Con- 
vict, came to an “inevitable conclusion” that there was “no such 


“EnRICco FeBRI, Criminal Satiology, p. 519. 
“Bonger, Introduction tg Crimuwlagy, p.78. 
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thing as a physical crirninal type.’”" He brought out a theory based 
on his general impressions that a man became a criminal due to a« 
inferior intellect. With progi'ess in mental testing and the oppor- 
tunities provided by the last war for extensive examinations, it wai! 
possible to prove that mental deficiency alone was not the caus* 
of crime. 

. In igiiB, ScHLAPP and Smith, in their book, The Crimi- 
nology, advanced the theory that unbalanced glandular action was 
responsible for certain criminal actions. 

The outcome of these various theories was that society began 
to realke that it was not mere peiversily and a depraved nature that 
made a man criminal, but that the causes were varied and multiple. 

Lacassagne’s statement that societies liad the criminals they 
deserved, jolted society out of its smug, complacent, extrovcii at- 
titude towards crime. It became self-conscious for the first time 
and began to analyse the economic and social conditions within it- 
self which bred crime. It came to the conclusion that, of the varied 
and multiple causes, one of the most important was the environment, 
and accepted in part the moral responsibility of its criminals, spe- 
cially juvenile delinquents who, it was felt, would be even more in- 
fluenced by a vicious environment than adults. 

This change of attitude on the part of society towards ciirne 
and criminals was reflected by penologists and jurists in their writ- 
ings. Though criminal law did not go to the. extent of exempting 
the criminal of moral responsibility, imMjrtgnt modifications were 
introduced. In a mature criminal intent to commit the 

criminal act, the mens tea, is an essential element in guilt. Today 
there is a fine distinction between wilful murder, voluntary man- 
slaughter, and involuntary manslaughter, according to whether the 
crime was committed with intent and malice or with intent but with- 
out malice, or through just negligence. This mens rea is totally 
lacking in the conception of crime in the law of early times. Tlie 
Code of Hammurabi, which is tlic earliest written law known, has 
definite punishments for different crimes: “If a man steals the goods 
of a god or a great house, that man shall be slain. And whosoever 
receives the booty at his hand shall be slain also.’”’ 

“If a man has broken into a house, before the breach shall he 
be slain, and there buried.”** The Ten Commandments were 
absolute. “Thqu shalt not kill,” “Thou shalt not steal” Am 

" Encyiilope4iii Britumnieo, Vol. 6, j>, 720. 

’’‘Chilperic EoWARtis, fTorliP* EartieHnlews, p. It, 

f I 
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Athenian audience would have been bonified if Oedipus, who was 
^jlty of parricide and incest, through ignorance and accident, had 
been let off without punishment. Neither the story-tellers of The 
Arabian Nights, nor those who listened to them, could have found 
it unjust when the Genius said; “I must destroy thee, as thou hast 
done my son’”® to the poor merchant, whose only fault was that he 
was indulging himself in the innocent pastime of throwing about the 
stones of the dates he had been eating, and one of them happened 
to liit the son of the Genius in his eye as he was passing, and so 
■cause his death. Even animals were formally tried and prosecuted. 
“This practice of trying animals and things was very common every- 
where in ancient times and lasted beyond the Middle Ages.”®“ 

Criminal intent was considered to a limited extent in the case 
of children. The Roman Law .stated that a child under seven years 
was incapable of crime. Boys from seven to fourteen and girls from 
seven to twelve (pre-puberty age) were considered partially re- 
sponsible and the punishment left to the discretion of the praetor.^’ 

The Germanic Laws, in Medieval Europe, were much severer, 
and under them even children under seven years of age were some- 
times considered capable of criminal intent. 

Under Roman influence, it became usual for children under 
seven years to be exempted from guilt. But children from seven 
years to fourteen years often paid the full penalty. To quote Black- 
stone (1723-1780), “But by the law, as it now stands, and has 
stood at least ever since the time of Edward III, the capacity of 
doing ill, or contract^ #iilt, is not so much measured by years and 
days as by the strength of the delinquent’s understanding and judg- 
ment For one lad of eleven years old may have as much cunning 
as another of fourteen; . . . Under seven years of age, indeed, an in- 
fant cannot be guilty of felony, for then a felonious discretion is al- 
most an impossibility in nature; but at eight years old he may be 
guilty of felony. Also, under fourteen, though an infant shall be 
prima jade adjudged to be doU incapax, yet if it appears to the court 
and jury that he was doU capax and could discern between good and 
evil, he may he convicted and suffer death. Thus a girl of thirteen has 
been burned for Icilling her mistress; and one boy of ten, and an- 
other of n i ne ye ars old, who had killed their companions, have been 

’’Arranged Ip Hon, Mrs, Sugden, p. 9. 

^ Encvclopema oj Social Sciences. Vol. VTI, p. 451. 

“A similar idea is found in ihc Hindu concepts for the responsibility 
of the crime, h is said, "An old man over eighty, a boy below sixteen, women ^ 
and persons soffering from diseases are to be given half the punishmait, J^nd"* 
a child less tlian five, commits no airime nor sin by any act and is not to suffer 
any pimiabment,”— Kawe, Btstory of Uharmasasira, HI, p. 395. * 
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sentenced to death, and he of ten years actually hanged; because it 
appeared, upon their trials, that the one hid himself, and the other 
hid the body he had killed, which hiding manifested a consciousness 
of guilt, and a discretion to discern between good and evil. And 
there was an instance in the last century where a boy of eight years 
old -was tried at Abingdon for firing two barns; and, it appearing 
that he had malice, revenge and cunning, he was found guilty, con- 
demned and hanged accordingly. Thus, also, in very rtiodern times, 
a boy of ten years old was convicted on his own confession of mur- 
dering h's bedfellow, there appearing in his whole behaviour plain 
tokens of a mischievous discretion; and, as the sparing of this boy 
merely on account of his tender years might be of dangerous conse- 
quence to the public by propagating a notion that children might 
commit such atrocious crimes with impunity, it was unanimously 
agreed by all the judges that he was a proper subject of capital 
punishment.’”^ 

Becgario’s pleasure-pain theory did much to improve the lot 
of children by introducing the idea of limited responsibility. Later 
the Code Napoleon, which influenced all European countries, raised 
the age limit of doubtful criminal intent to skteen years and intro- 
duced a reduced scale of punishment which did away completely 
with capitail punishment for children. 

In a mature criminal law, not ohly is criminal intent, but the 
motives and personality of the offender also are important factors 
in determining the punishmeht. The principle of "strict law” so-’ 
called, which demands a fixed penalty for every criminal offence 
and the application of that penalty in every case to which it ap- 
plies, like the Hummurabi Code, has given way to the principle of 
individualisation of punishment, which assumes a sufficient discre- 
tion to be vested in the court to permit an adjustment of the penalty 
within certain limits, to the circumstances of the individual case. 

Attention being thus focussed not on theoretical conceptions of 
the offence but on the personality of the offender, his physical and 
mental make-up, his environment and his motives, it was soon real- 
ised that the child offender and his problems were very different to 
the adult criminal and his problems, Children were mentally im- 
mature, more liable to be victims of social conditions, and their 
motives differed vastly from those of adults. 

As a result of, these observations, penologists and social workers 
iwere convinced that die system of dealing with juveniles had to be 
ra dlcalbi^ rh'>»w d. ft ‘was felt that wljat was needed was “protec- 

** Enaytiiupediit of SSctal Science*, Vol, Hj, pp, 407, 408, 
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don rather than punishment for the delinquent of tender years.”^'* 
Some countries like America, Belgium, Holland and Spain, accept- 
ing the full consequences of the findings of the Sociological Schools, 
discontinued the application of the ordinary penalties of the criminal 
law, even in mitigated form to delinquent minors, and substituted 
the exclusive use of educational and social measures. The Committee 
concerned with the preparation of the first Juvenile Court LavV 
(Chicago, 1899), defined its purpose as follows; “The fundamental 
idea of the law is that the State must step in and exercise guardian- 
ship over a child found under such adverse social or individual con- 
lilioas as develop crime. ... It proposes a plan whereby he may be 
treated, not as a criminal or one legally charged with crime, but as 
a ward of the State, to receive practically the care, custody and dis- 
cipline that are accorded the neglected and dependant child, and 
which, as the act states, ‘shall approximate as nearly as may be that 
which should be given by its parents.’ 

Other countries, like England, France and Germany, absorbed 
educational ideals into existing criminal procedure. They also had 
Juvenile Courts, but these Courts followed a modified form of 
criminal procedure and though the measures taken were mainly 
educational, they retained the possibility of applying specific penal- 
ties in certain cases. By 1915, America and almost all the European 
countries had juvenile courts. 

The Chicago Juvenile Court Law mentions that the delinquent 
child would henceforth receive the care, custody and discipline ac- 
corded the neglected and dependant child. The neglected cliild will 
be described more fully later; suffice it to say that he is one who 
is in danger of being exposed to evil moral influences or in any way 
victimised. "Dependant” is another name for the destitute child, 
so called because he has to depend on some one other than his par- 
ents for his livelihood. State interest in neglected and dependant 
children was partly due to the fact that as penal reforms proceeded, 
the attention of social reformers was directed more and more to- 
ward the young as the most promising field for reducing crime, and 
study amongst juvenile delinquents showed that significant factors 
contributing to delinquency were neglect and destitution. 

‘ Destitution is largely a problem to be met with in civilised com- 
munities, Primitive tribes quite often lead a hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence, but tlfe lot of one is the lot of the whole community, so desti- 


“ Enevciopedia of Socin^ Sciences, Vol. W, p. 577. 
** EtKyclopetUa of Social Sciences, VoL VKI, p. 529. * 
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tution as an individual problem does not arise. Moreover, a 
primitive man does not -usually go hungiy. Where there is any- 
thing to eat at all, all group members have an equal share. When 
a hunter brings down game, .he must raise a shout and call the rest 
to participate.^® Particularly remarkable are the practices among 
the Eskimo,^® the Yakuts®’ and Polynesian tribes.®® A primitive 
man can neither be too rich nor too poor. “Equality in well-being 
or in discomfort is the characteristic trait of individual existence.”®® 
Amongst civilised communities too, as long as society was 
mainly rural and agricultural, destitution was not so much in evi- 
dence; for the unit, the basis of such society, was the joint-family, 
where the male membera of the family did not separate but lived 
and worked together on the ancestral land. Each individual had 
his share of the property which he, more or less, held in trust for 
the whole family, for no part of the ancestral property could be 
sold, mortgaged or otherwise disposed of for peisonal gains. Thus 
the property was handed down intact for generations, and a child 
had his allotted share even before he was born. It is true that in- 
dividual initiative and enterprise were hampered by having to pro- 
vide for the whole group. The more hard working member may 
have had to pool his gains with those of lus easier going relatives, 
But, on the other hand, he was assured of food, shelter and family 
help in case of illness or imy other personal misfortune. Even if the 
wage-earning member died, his relatives were bound by social con- 
ventions, if not by affection, to stand by the widow and her chil- 
dren. Then also social mobility was at a minimum, most of tht 
travelling being done by a few merchants who, however, always left 
behind their families with relatives, who were responsible for 
their care. 

The introduction of mechanical inventions brought about a 
great change in social conditions. The factories became urban cen- 
tres and attracted -more and more of the rural population. The con- 
gested urban area, with limited space, was hardly favourable for a 
large joint-family. Social mobility increased beyond comparison; 
not only "geographical” mobility, but “vertical'’ mobility also, from 
class to class, and “horizontal” mobility, to other positions in the 
same class. “Urbanisation and mobility have broken up the large 

* SuMJasR KEtm, Setenw! of Society, Yol. I, p. 32?. 

“Ibiik, p. 327, 

" JbW., p. 271, 

» Ibid., p. 271. 

Family and Society, p. 405, 
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family group of our older nrral society. Grand-parents, uncles and 
aunts less frequently live with the family. Adolescent sons and 
daughters leave the home community to find work. A new cultural 
attitude has arisen that it is actually undesirable for a young married 
couple to live with a parental family.”^® Thus the joint family has 
come to be replaced by the atomic family. “Under this regime the 
individual, single or married, finding it no longer necessary to pyo- 
vide for the needs of his relatives, rapidly attains a high position, 
if he is capable. On the contrary', if he is incapable or unfortunate, 
lie is not able to call upon any family help in case of need. Thus 
he falls mere qiiieVlv' into a miserable condition. Unhappily this 
depraved condition tends to perpetuate itself because parents can no 
longer contribute further to the establishment of their children, or 
because the children are not under parental guidance. Thus is 
formed tlic peculiar social .state which history has not often disclosed 
--pauperism.”®^ 

Since, under existing conditions, it is impossible and undesir- 
able to revive the joint-family, pauperism has to be dealt with by 
modern methods. The progressive States are trying to meet the 
problem by introducing higher wages, insurance against ill-health 
and unemployment, etc. In England, “the establishment of the 
national system of health insurance in 1911 has proved to be one 
of the greatest contributions to public social health. Eventually the 
scheme as passed by Parliament was this: Everybody, man or 
woman, over sixteen years of age (later extended to fourteen to six- 
teen) who is employed under contract in manual labour (non- 
manual labour if earning less than £250 p.a.), must be insured 
against sickness and unemployment.”®® 

Moreover, tire English Government has sought to help the wage- 
earning community by the introduction of various pensions like the 
Old Age Pension, 1908, for people over seventy yearn (later reduced 
to forty years for the blind) ; contributory pensions for widows and 
orphans; for blackcoated workers, to name only a few, apart from 
the fixing of minimum wages. 

The higher the wages, naturally, the less acute the problem of 
destitution. For instance, the lowest income group of families in 
Jifew York, studied by Chapin in 1909,®“ had an annual income of 
$400-199. Their expenditure per cent was: 

"Folsosi, T/te Family, p. 188. 

"Zimmerman and Fbampton, Family and Society, p, 133. 

” Sir George Newman, Englimh Social Services, p. il . 

Encyclopedia EritanHica, Vol, t\, p. 309, 
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Food 

40.8 

Primary Necessities 


Rent 

26.8' 



Clothing 

13.0 

- Secondary Necessities 


Fuel, etc. 

5.6 J 


Safety 

Car fare 

2.6 


' Margin 

Insurance 

1.2 

- Etc. 


Health 

3.1 


Sundries 

6.9 




Such a family in times of financial stress could easily economise! 
out of the secondary necessities, etc. and adjust the budget so that' 
the family would not have to go without food, a primary necessity. 
When only 40.8 per cent of the income is spent on food, the family 
has a reserve, a “Safety Margin” of 59.2 per cent on which to draw,. 
Because of the high standard of living, America was able to go 
through the depression of 1932 with comparatively few serious ill 
effects. According to Folsom ; “The depression has cut our material 
income, which largely represents material goods, from 89 billion dol- 
lars in 1928 to an estimated 50 billion or less in 1932. Yet in 1932 
our death rate was lowej- than ever before! It i.s impossible to say 
that actual life is threatened when there is no increase in death rate. 
Few other countries would have been able to reduce their national 
income by half without serious undernourishment.”^^ The same' 
author mentions later; “It is estimated that 75 to 80 per cent of the, 
income of the POOREST classes in backward countries goes for 
food, while in America this percentage is around 40 or 50.”“^' 

In an economic survey of Poona about 4,500 familes were ex», 
amined recently. A yearly income of Rs. 150 per adult unit wa^ 
worked out to be a living wage standard. Of the 4,500 families, 65 
per cent were found to be below the Rs. 150 level.®” With such in* 
adequate incomes death or even ill-health and unemployment of 
tire wage-earning member would result in immediate destitution, be-j 
cau«e in Indig. there is no national insurance or proper State-con*, 
trolled medical aid to help the individual tide over the difficult 
period. Even those families which would be considered compara- 
tively well-off are in danger of becoming destitute, if something, 
serious happens to the wage earner. t 

The care of destitute children, which was formerly left enq 
tirely to the discretion of private or religious organisations^ has 
gradually come to be recognised as a responsibility of the State, 

«nc Fairrtjfy, p. 183. 

18S. ^ T, 

' " D. R. GabCIi., roBi?a, 4 S«ci<hEcbnomic. Survey, p. 298. 
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SI 

jJntil well into the nineteenth century, institutions for children, in- 
denture and mixed workhouses, where were gathered not only the 
■poor, but also “the blind, diseased, feeble-minded, immoral and in- 
sane, provided most of the care for destitute children in almost 
all the countries of Europe and America. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century, mixed institutional 
■^arc was severely criticised in America and not so frequently used. 
At about the same time, America introduced the system of free 
foster homes without indenture and the system of boarding out in 
families at public expense. Placing out in families, though not so 
widely practised at first, was recognised to be the best substitute for 
a natural home for the normal child, and adopted by the European 
countries shortly after its introduction in America. 

With progress in the study of child psychology, it became in- 
creasingly evident that the child was best brought up in his own 
liome, specially where poverty was the only cause tof dependency. 
The maintenance of the child at home, through some kind of 
mother’s pension, was felt to be the most desirable method of care. 
The first State Law providing aid to mothers was passed in 1911, 
in one of the States of America, from where the idea spread rapidly. 
In England, the number of children in institutions, foster homes, 
workhouses, was considerably reduced in 1928, due to the opera- 
tion of Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age pensions. 

The other factor contributing to delinquency was found to be, 
as mentioned earlier, neglect. Bonder, speaking of the results ar- 
rived at by criminal sociology, says: “Criminal sociology is already a 
fcntury old, and it can boast of having brought complete clarity into 
some of the factors in criminality.” First amongst the factors, he 
gives: “Neglect of children, etc. Criminality among children and 
young persons forms in itself a large part of total criminality. More- 
over, the overwhelming majority of adult criminals began their 
.'arecr, or were already demoralised, while still young. One knows 
piTtty well the causes of adult criminality when one knows those of 
youthful crime. The accumulated material which proves that bad 
example, neglect, etc., are very important factors in causing criminal- 
ity, is simply overwhelming.”^® 

The neglected child, as defined in Part III and sections of 
Part FI of the Bombay Children Act, 1924., is one whiKe parents 
or guardians are unfit by reason of criminal or drunken habits 
(Part II) : one who is in any way likely to fall into bad associa- 

■ • 

” Encyclopedia of Social Sciences. Vol, HI, p. 399. 

Inii’iiduction to Criminoloigy, pp. 83, 84, 
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don or be exposed to moral danger or to enter upon a life of crime 
(Part II); one who is exploited by adults for begging purpwes 
(Part III); one who is abandoned, exposed or wilfully neglected 
or ill-treated in a manner likely to cause physical injury or mental 
derangement (Part III); a girl encouraged to practise prostitution 
(Part III); etc. 

Recognition by the State of neglected children has been a very 
recent development. In early times, the law accepted the head of 
the family — usually the father — as the supreme authority with regard 
to his children, until they attained puberty. After that a child be- 
came a man and a citizen, with a citizen’s right of self protection. 
But until then, he could be treated as his parents pleased. 

The Roman Law allowed the head of the family unlimited 
authority, "patria potestas" over all the children of the famUy group. 
In theory, “he could abandon them to exposure, imprison or kill 
them or selj them for slaves beyond the Roman borders.”®® 

In Greece, honour and obedience to parents was put on a par 
with honour to the gods. In Athens, at least, theie was a law which 
punished children who failed to look after their parents. Exposure 
was permitted and “so long as a man did not kill the infant with 
his own hands, he had no serious scruples about leaving it to perish 
of starvation.”^* 

Persians, too, could expose or abandon a child who was com^ 
pletely under the control of his father until, at fifteen years of age, 
“he was then relieved from parental discipline.”" 

The Hebrews could do anything short of killing their children. 
They were strict in the extreme for breaches of filial piety. Any 
child guilty of assault or injury to his parents was liable to be stoned 
to death.*® 

The Assyrians and the Babylonians were like the Hebrews — “if 
a son smite his father, they shall cut off his hands.”*® Daughters, 
specially, were frequently sold as slaves. In cases of adoption, the 
rules were framed more for the protection of the new parent than 
for the child.** 

The Ancient Welsh Laws provided that until fourteen years 
of age, “he (the son) is to be at his father’s platter, and his father 
shall lord over him; and he is to receive no punishment but that 


" Encyolopitiiii of Saeittl Sciences, Vol, lU, pp. 375, 376. 
® Encydoped^ of Religiap and Ethics, Vol, 3, p. 540. 
“•LeIgeh, Cu’ilisdtion of Egtstem franians, p. 58. 
Encyclopedia cl Religion ftnd Ethics, Vol. 4, o, 281. 

” Encyclopedia of SoOM Sciences, Vol. III. u. 399. 
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of liis father.” At the end of fourteen years, “‘the father is to bring 
his son to the lord and commend him to his charge; and then the 
youth is to become his man, and be on the privilege of his lord — 
thenceforward his father is not to correct him any more than a 
stranger.”*® 

Amongst the Chinese, the "palria potestas” was in force right 
op to the second decade of the present century. Slaughter of one’s 
child was a minor offence or no offence at all, if the parent had been 
struck by his son or daughter. The sale of children seems to have 
been common even as late as 1933. “Though now prohibited by 
law, the sale of children still exists. Exception seems to be virtually 
allowed to families permanently distressed by famine or other cau.ses, 
and many accordingly sell their children from mere stress of poverty; 
boys are seldom parted with, but slave-girls abound, there being 
scarcely a respectable family without one or more of them.”*” 

In Ancient India also, the father was the supreme head of his 
family. For example, it is said, “Man produced from seed and 
blood owes his birth to his mother and father; hence the mother 
and father have power to fine, to sell, or to abandon Itim. But one 
should not give or accept an only son, as he is required to continue 
the aim of his existence.”*' The position of sons was better than that 
of daughters because of the law that gave a son practically undis- 
puted share in his father’s possessions. Though instances of fathers 
dispossessing their sons are cited in the Vedas, they are very rare. 
The sale of children, though possible, did not form a part of the 
Ancient Indian Social System as in China. Hindu legends and 
folk-songs go to show that the “palria poiestas" remained unques- 
tioned in later India too. A Gujerati Bania sacrificed his grandson 
to Shitala Mata, so that his well might yield water; a king named 
Shriyal gave up his son at the bidding of a rejjgious mendicant. 

Sometimes, even amongst people who forbade the killing of 
one’s child) parents who killed for sacrifice were excused and even 
applauded as were Abraham who would have sacrificed his only 
son Isaac and Agememnon, who nearly saciificed his daughter Ip- 
higenia to Artemis, for a favourable wind to sail against Troy. An 
exceptiofi to the above attitude was perhaps found in Vedic India 
where human sacrifice was possible, but a parent whd sacrificed his 
child was treated with contempt. There is a Vedic story about 

“ Encyclopedia of Religion and%thics, Vol. 3, p. 530. 

“SuMMEtt Keller and DS.vie, The Science of Society i,V oh IV, jn. 1070. 

"Kane, up, ciL, p, fi®. 
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King Hariscandra who consents to sacrifice hLs son to Varuna. Just 
as the boy is being bound to the stake, he recites a prayer and the 
bonds fall apart. This is taken as a favourable omen and the sacri" 
fice is not concluded. When the Brahmin tries to welcome him back 
home the boy gives a very spirited reply refusing to return to a 
parent who has thought fit to treat him like his chattels. A priest 
who has witne! 5 sed the proceedings also tells the king that he cannot 
understand what sort of a father he is who is willing to kill his 
own child. 

In Medieval Europe, the father could no longer kill or sell his 
child with impunity, but the “neglected” child, as understood today, 
was not noticed till quite late in the nineteenth century. A “Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children” was formed in 1875, in 
New York, to be followed by similar societies in the other American 
Slates; in London in 1888, and gradually all over the world. The 
scope of their protective work, at first, was to remove any child 
suffering from brutal treatment or living in degrading surroundings 
and securing the necessaiy legislation to make their removal legal. 
Later, these societies widened their scope of work by stressing pre- 
ventive and constructive work with the co-operation of other child 
welfare agencies. They took into consideration problems like the need 
of regulating the employment of children; the necessity for protection 
from various immoral associations in the house, in the street and 
in the course of the child’s occupation which are likely to contribute 
to juvenile delinquency; child neglect arising out of lack of super- 
vision when mothers go out to work, etc. The principle of retalia- 
tion against the parents, which usually took the fonn of depriving 
them of parental authority, gave way to attempts to reorganise and 
reconstruct family situations leading to child neglect."® The State 
retained the right of limiting parental authority, but the neiflerted 
child was treated ^along the same lines as a dependant child. 


Encyciopediu Social Sciences, Vol. Ill, p, 40'1. 



LEGISLATION PRIOR TO THE 
BOMBAY CHILDREN ACT 


'As THE scientific study of crime gained ground in Western 
countries, Western ideologies made their effects felt in India also. 
In the Province of Bombay, the treatment ol all offenders up to 
iwcnly-one years, which is the age of civil majority, changed coh- 
siderably. Offenders of eighteen to twenty-one yeare are now com- 
mitted to special juvenile sections in prisons, and even serious of- 
fenders rarely seivc their full terms. Committees have been formed 
to visit the prisons and advise the release of prisoners. Women 
prisoners, even those convicted of serious offences, serve their terms 
in Rescue Homes for women instead of prisons whenever possible. 
The change of attitude will become apparent whciy {t is stated that 
about twenty-five years ago a young woman aged fourteen, charged 
with murder, was transported for twelve years to the Andaman 
Islands. Her children were brought to the Poonu Juvenile Court 
as destitutes in 1939. Offenders of sixteen to eighteen years are 
dealt with under the Borstal Schools Act. 

As regards children under sixteen years, there have been various 
All-India enactments leading up to a full fledged children Act in 
three Provinces. 

The earliest legislation in connection with children seems to 
have been the Apprentices Act, 1850, an All-India enactment in 
which anention was made of magistrates being given the power to 
bind as apprentices children of ten to eighteen years who had been 
found guilty of petty offences or were destitute. 

Before any other legislation for children was passed, Sec. 399 of 
rhe Criminal Procedure Code provided that boys uudei fifteen years 
I ould be committed to Reformatories “established by the Local Gov- 
ernment where special facilities for discipline anej training were 
provided.”^ 

In 1897, an All-India measure, the Reformatory Schools Act, 
which replaced a similar measure of 1876, dealt with delinquent 
boys below sixteen years in the Bombay Pre.sidency and below fifteen, 
years In other parts of India. "Under the Act, Reformatory Schools 
may be established and youthful offenders may, at the discretion of 

^Report of thf Camrruttee pf Kitr/utiy, 1933. Pml I. a. 4. 

J. U. F.~:t 125 3 
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the sentencing Court, be ordered to be detained in a Refomiatoiy 
School from two to seven years instead of undergoing a sentence ot 
imprisonment. No boy may be detained in such a school after the 
age of eighteen. Provision is made for the release on licence ot 
boys over fourteen if suitable employment is available, and the 
Supeuntendent of the Reformatory School is responsible for ensur- 
ing that the prescribed conditions are observed.”^ 

This Act was a step forward in that it provided an alternative 
to prison for boys, but it made no provision for girls and destitute 
and neglected children. 

A moie rompreheiTsive Act based on tlie Children Act of Eng- 
land, appealed after about twenty years, in three Provinces: A 
Childicn Act was introduced in Madras, in 1920; in Bengal, in 
1922; and in Bombay, in 1924. The other Provinces, except Sind, 
still have the 1897 Act in force. Sind is an exception because at 
the time ^vhen Parts I, IV, V, VI, VII and VIII of the Bombay 
Childien Act were enforced in the whole of the Bombay Presidency, 
Sind had not separated. The Central Provinces, the United Prov- 
ince, s and the Punjab have at lca.st Slate controlled Reformatories, 
but the other Provinces have at the best, Juvenile Sections in their 
prisons. Delhi is now considering the application of the Bombay 
Children Act minus its reference to Certified Schools. 

There is no legislation of any sort for children in the majority 
of Indian States. Baroda and Travancore have a Reformatory each; 
Mysore is considering the treatment of juveniles on modem lines and 
has sanctioned the appointment of a Probation Officer. Thus work 
amongst children in India, apart from not being uniform, is not 
yet universal. 

In Bombay, the Children Act was passed through the efforts 
of the Society for tlie Protection of Children in Western India, in 
1924. Three years later, in 1927, it was finally put into operation. 
It was applied at first to the city of Bombay only, and later in the 
same year by some mistake to the out-of-the-way station of Lonavla. 
But not one case was reported from there and the order was re- 
pealed by notification when tl^e Act came into force in Poona.“ As- 
work in Bombay developed, the Act was gradually extended to 
other areas. 

To maintain umformity in work under the Children Act ui 
different parts of the Presidency, it was felt that some kind of cen~ 


“Ibid., p. 4. 
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arisen there have been referred to the Poona jusenilg Court 
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tralised control was necessary. So, in 1934, the Government estab- 
lished the Juvenile Branch under the Chief Inspector of Certified 
Schools, in Poona. To avoid unnecessary expenditure, it was 
thought advisable to link this branch with an existing department 
of Government. The Backward Class Officer was accordingly ap- 
pointed Chief Inspector and the Juvenile Branch was established as 
part of his office. 

The Act was extended to Bombay Suburban District in 193T; 
to Dharwar and Hubli in 1934; to Sholapur, Belgaum and Poona 
in 1935; by 1936) the Act, except Parts II and III, was applied to 
the whole of the Presidency. The full Act came into force in 
Ahmedabad in 1937; in Pandharpur and Surat in 1940; in Bijapur 
and Satara in 1941; in Ahmednagar in 1942; in Nasik in 1944; and 
in Broach in 1945. 

Social legislation of any sort remains inoperative unless there 
are social services to put the legislation into working force. The 
responsibility of making the Children Act effective was undertaken 
in Bombay by the Children’s Aid Society which came into being 
in 1927. Elsewhere in the Presidency, societies known as District 
Probation and After-Care Associations were created to take charge 
of work under the Act. The growth of the application of the full 
Act in the Districts has depended on the creation of these Associa- 
tions. The District Associations are affiliated to, and supervised by, 
a Federal Association, the Bombay Province Probation and After- 
Care Association, constituted by the Government. The activities of 
the local Associations, and through them of the Federal Associa- 
tion, are however, not confined to the Children Act. They includf 
work under two other Acts — the Bombay Borstal Schools Act, 1929, 
and the Probation of Offenders Act, 1938. 

Under the Probation of Offenders Act work has not yet started; 
under the Borstal Schools Act, boys released on licence from Borstal 
are supervised; under the Children Act the activities are supervision 
of children placed on probation by the Juvenile Court and after-care 
of children released on licence from tlie Certified Schools. In ad- 
dition, the Associations are entrusted with maintaining Remand 
Homes and making preliminary enquiries about children who come 
before the Juvenile Courts, 

The District Associations appoint full-time, salaried workers, 
knov?n as Probation Officers. On the recommendation of the Associa- 
dons, deserving Probation Officers are later taken into Government 
service on more advantageous terms and are lent to the Associations on», 
a foreign service basis. A -Probation Officer once on the*Govern- 
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ment cadre, is liable to be tiausferred to any Disuict Associadon. 
These Probation Officers do all the probation and supcivision work 
as well as make preliminary enquiries and manage a Remand Home, 
A Remand Home is a place of detention foj a child until the 
disposal of his case. It is not only a place of safe custody bul also 
a place of observation. The case of each child has to be studied in 
detail, so that he may be given the right treatment. The person 
making the enquiries, often the Probation Officer who will if neces- 
.sary eventually supervise the child, has to discover all the factors 
of the child’s life; to learn his ambitions, fears, weaknesses, and pul 
the child’s point of view before the Court. A Remand Home makes 
all these enquiries possible. 

The requirements of a suitable Remand Home, according to 
the Children’s Bureau Publication 121, U. S. Department of Labour, 
quoted by Ciifford Mansiiardt are: 

“(a) The juvenile court, if not actually operating the delentiol* 
home, should control its policies and the admission and release of 
children. 

“(b,) Provision should be made within the home for segrega- 
tion of sexes and types of children, and for adequate isolation facili- 
ties and medical care. 

“(c) Adequate facilities should be provided for the study of 
the child’s physical and mental health, but except in rare instances 
the detention home should not be used primarily for this purpose, 
“(d) There should be specialised school work for the childien 
detained, and recreational facilities should be provided. I'he daily 
programme of activities should be full and varied in order lha,t con- 
structive interests may .supplant morbid tendencies and undesirable 
companionships. . Opportunity should be given for the exercise of 
the child’s religious duties, 

“(e) Efiective supendsion should he maintained at all times. 
“(f) The detention home .should not be u.sed as a disciplinary 
institution.”'' 

It is stated in the Children’s Bureau Publication that the 
Juvenile Court should control the policies of the Remand Home and 
the admission and release of children. Under the Children Act, 
should a child be brought for protection to, or seek protection in, 
the Remand Hdme of any other place of safety, the authdrities in 
dharge of the Uetohnd Home or the place of safety have to notify 
the nearest court or magistrate having jurisdiction under the Art, 
fflrpuy.fo nr hours; if a child is arrested by the pdlice, hV 

*TKe D^Unqtteiit Chtlii pp, 94 . 
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Ease has to be reported to the court or magistrate, who has the choice 
of either remamling the child or releasing him on bail. 

Most people interested in juvenile delinquency today believe 
tirat a child should be remanded only v/hen necessary; he should be 
cctumed to his own home as far as possible because in the Remand 
Home he meets all types of delinquents from whom he is likely to 
pick Uf3 bad habits. According to them, remand is only justifiahle 
if the child belongs to another part of the country and has no home 
in the town; or if the child is likely to abscond oi is stated to be 
uncontrollable by his parents; or is likely to be ill-treated at home; or 
if the child needs medical or any other treatment which he v/ould 
not get at home; or if his evidence is likely to be influenced. 

As reg.irds medical care, it is stated in the Bombay Children 
and Juvenile Courts Rules, 1936, that “in every case against a child, 
the court shall obtain medical opinion regarding his age and hLs 
physical and mental condition.’” The District Association R.emand 
Homes usually have no facilities for such examination on the 
premises, but every child remanded is sent to a hospital, which is 
generally the Civil Hospital, to be medically examined. If any treat- 
ment is required, the child is treated as an out-patient unless he is 
seriously ill. In that case he is detained in the hospital itself. 

One of the essential features of a Remand Home, according to 
the Children’s Bureau Publication, is that it should not be a disci- 
plinary institution. This is important because detention in a Re- 
mand Home is the child’s first contact with law. His treatment while 
on remand will determine his attitude towards the Juvenile Court 
and all connected with it. A child who adopts a suspicious and 
defiani atlJtiide will not confide in even the most sympathetic magis- 
trate, and will not respond to efforts made by the Juventile Court 
for his rehabiVitation. “A satisfying or unsatisfying initial condurf 
may inPucnce the wl'ole future treatment programme.”® 

It was mentioned that certain countries, like America, abolished 
the application of Criminal Law even in mitigated form to minors; 
other countries, like England, incorporated educational ideals into 
existing criminal procedure. The Juvenile Courts in America are, 
therefore, mainly courts “having special jurisdiction of a parental 
nature over delinquent and neglected children.’” Tnvenile Courts 
in Epghand and in India, since they follow the English nattem, are 
courts ol' summary indsdiction, that is, criminal courts, hut they at 

‘ R«!n 15A, p. 5. 

'Cr.wpoHi) Mi'fSHAitBT, Jim Child, p. 100. 

’ IfsBSFRT Low qwoi;®! liy C. Mansharbi, op, 105 . ^ 
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the same time recognise the principle of guardianship and perform 
both civil and criminal functions. 

The Child Welfare Committee of the League of Nations that 
was, studied the problem of juvenile delinquency in various coun- 
tries and in 1936, published a Report® based on the material col- 
lected and discussed in the course of its sessions. Here it is not pos- 
sible to quote in detail the minimum conditions to be fulfilled by 
Juvenile Courts as formulated in the Report, but in the main 
they are: 

ORGANISATION 

1. The authority — whether a judicial body or not — called 

upon to try children should be different to that called upon to try 
adults. The Court should consist either of one magistrate with spe- 
cial knowledge of juvenile delinquency, or of a magistrate assisted 
by “assessors” (magistrates) chosen from doctors, educationists, 
psychiatrists, social workers, or persons with practical experience of 
child welfare questions. The co-operation of women, either as 
magistrates or as assessors, is greatly to be desired. . 

2. Different premises from those in which adults are tried, 
should be used for juveniles; if this is not possible they should, .in 
any case, be heard at different times from adults. 

3. The appearance of the Juvenile Court should be as sim- 
ple as possible. 

COMPETENCE 

1. Generally speaking, all offences of whatever nature com- 
mitted by children should be tried by Juvenile Courts. They should 
also be competent to deal with cases of children in moral danger 
unless this task is entrusted to some other body. 

2. When minors are implicated together with adults, the 
procedure followed for minors should as far as possible be different 
and they should appear before a Juvenile Court. 

PROCEDURE 

1. The procedure should be simple and adapted to the special 
nature and functions of Juvenile Courts. Persons taking part 'in 
the proceedings should adopt a natural attitude towards the min or 
so that the questioning may more or less take the form of pimple 
conversation and the minor be encouraged to give frank and straight- 
forward answers. 

'.fidviaory Committee on Social Questions, Principles Applicable to the 
EimctioWng 0/ Juv^ile Covm mid Similar Bodies, Auxiliary Services and 
hpfitutions. heegue of f^latioiu Publications IV Social, 1937, TV 9. 
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2. The object of the enquiries should be to obtain detailed 
information regarding the minor so that the court may have the 
fullest knowledge of all the elements and factor's which may have 
led up to the offence and may take appropriate measures. The Court 
‘•hould arrange for a competent person or organisation to make de- 
tailed social enquiries into the minor’s character and environment. 

' 3. In order to obtain the fullest possible knowledge of tjie 

minor’s character, he should from the outset of the enquiries, be 
‘placed under appropriate observation and if necessary should un- 
dprgo a physical, mental and p.sychiatric examination. 

4. If in the course of the proceedings it is necessary to take 
provisional measures, such measures should be of an educative char- 
acter and suited to the mental state, physical needs and home condi- 
tions of the minors. If possible, the best procedure is to place the 
minor provisionally with his parents with or without, pieforably 
without, supervision by a probation oflicer or an appropriate social 
agency. The Court should be empowered to have the minor removed 
whenever it thinks it necessary. 

5. Juvenile Courts should sit in. camera to avoid publicity. 
Only persons directly concerned with the case or with the Juvenile 
I Court should be allowed. The press should be prohibited from pub- 
•lishing reports of cases except with the special permission of the 

Court. The delinquent’s name, address or photograph should never 
be published. 

Under the Bombay Children Act, the Provincial Government 
may establish in any area special Courts for the conduct of proceed- 
ings under the Actj where no such Court is established the Courts 
authorised to exercise powers under the Act shall sit for children’s 
cases whenever practicable in a different building or room from that 
in which the ordinary sittings of the Court are held or on different 
days or at different times from those at which the ordinary sittings 
are held.® 

In Bombay a special children’s magi,strate has been appointed, 
but elsewhere in the Presidency the Juvenile Court consists of a 
.stipendiary magistrate who is usually the City Magistrate, assisted 
by one or two Honorary Magistrates (assessors) usually ladies, ap- 
pointed by the Provincial Government. 

^he salaried magistrate, as the Presiding Officer, is competent 
to exercise all the powers of the Juvenile Court if one or both the 
Honorary Magistrates are absent, and in case of disagreement be- 
tween the members of the Bench, his opinion prevails. 

’Sep. « (1) and («). p, 39. 
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The sysleni ol appointing the Presiding Office i, as obtains to- 
day, has obvious disadvantages, A childien^s judge has to be spe 
dally qualified. Child psychology and other subjects connected with 
juvenile delinquency do not enter the course of training of a magis- 
trate of the adult court. Furthermore, the Juvenile Court Magis- 
trate must be temperamentally suited to his work. “To be a good 
nj.agistrate demands the imagination that can grasp the problems of 
men and women whose lives have been passed in entirely different 
material surroundings, whilst the good juvenile court magistrate must 
also be able to enter into the dilBculties and aspirations of another 
generation.”^ Thus the magistrate has to be rarefully chosen, but 
there Ls no choice if a magistrate from a certain adult court au- 
tomatically becomes the Presiding Officer of the Juvenile Court. 

It is true that the Presiding Officer has assessors to help him 
and that he is usually intereisted in learning the ways of the Juvenile 
Court, but just as he begins to pick up acquaintance with the phi- 
losophy of the Juvenile Court and modern methods of treatment, he 
is transferred. The new Cily Magistrate becomes the Pie.siding Of- 
ficer and everything starts afiesh. 

The Juvenile Court is competent to deal with all the types of 
children described In the Bombay Children Act — dei.titule&, neglected 
and victimised children and offenders. All offences committed by 
children come under its" jurisdiction which is a step further frond 
English Law according to whirir Juvenile Courts ma'^ noi trv casp.s 
of homicide. 

As regards its competence to deal with cases in which minoin 
are implicated with adults, there is some ambiguity in the Children 
Act. The procedure in such cases depends on what is most con- 
genial to the way of thinking of the Presiding Officer. A corre- 
spondence was started by the Inspector of Certified Schools inviting 
the opinion of the various Presiding Officers on the subject. Some 
held that, as it was an undesirable experience for a child to be tried 
in an adult court, in the interest of the child the case should be tried 
in the Juvenile Court, and as the presence of adults handcuffed and 
escorted tends to vitiate the atmosphere of the Juvenile Court, these 
joint-trials should be heard at different times from juvenile cases, 

Others weye of the opinion that adults stand to be more 
severely punished than juveniles, so the case should appear Before 
an adult court where the rights of the adult are more safe-rcuarded. 
. To avoid the danger of the minor coming into contact with unde- 

f . Ml ^ 0 « 
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sirable adultb, the case should be heard at a different time to that 
of the adult cases. 

Indian Juvenile Courts, as mentioned before, are criminal courts, 
so in cases of young offenders, the proceduic of a criminal trial has 
to be followed but the rules are simplified and the usual phraseology 
of the adult tourt is avoided. The magistrate begins by taking the 
pica of the ciiild, that is, by asking him if what is said of him by 
the police or on the paper (the charge sheet) is true. If the child 
does not admit the offence, the ease has to be tried and evidence 
taken until it i.s pioved. The Court then proceeds to collect all the 
information about the child’s home conditions, health, character, 
etc., from the child himself, his parents who have to be present, but 
mainly from the Piobation Officer who makes the enquiries. If the 
Probation Officer’s report is complete, the case is disposed of in a 
manner the Court thinks is best suited for the child. If the Probation 
Officer’s report is not complete, or if the child needs medical treat- 
ment, the Court postpones the disposal of the case until the report 
or the medical treatment is completed. 

Psychiatric examination is only possible in Bombay where there 
is a psychiatrist attached to the Juvenile Court on a pai t time basis. 

In cases of destitution and neglect which are put up before the 
Court on applic ation under the specified sections, or as in the case 
of begging, loitering, etc., arrested by the police, there is no guilt 
to be proved, so the Court proceeds straightway with the collection 
of information. After hearing various witnesses, the Probation Of- 
ficer’s report and the medical report, the court decides what is best 
for the child. The Court may also reject an application if it thinks it 
has not sufficient evidence to substantiate it. 

Under the Act, children may be represented, but the presence 
of lavvyc r- is not usually encouraged by any of the Juvenile Courts, 

Under the Act, the proceedings of the Juvenile Court have to 
be in cami'uu ReporLs may be published in the papers but in any 
case uo particuhus may be given. Publicity is to be avoided because 
it has a bad psychological effect on the child. Apart from that, 
the danver of giving the Press uncensored access to the Juveni'e 
Court lies in the fact that Press reporters are apt to get the wrong 
angle on the Juvenile Court in order to sensationalise events. “Child 
rentcnced for ten years for theft of shoes” would make a good head- 
ing for a Sunday paper. But when it is known that a child is “sen- 
tenced” t<5 a school tvith the idea of educating him and that com- 
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mittal to a school depends on the child’s home ch'cumstances, it 
reads differently. 

Yet, if sincere reports could be made, the Press would serve 
the useful purpose of educating the public in Juvenile Court aims. 

The Press could also bring to light undesirable decisions and 
offer constructive criticism, and the fact that their work is being 
observed would keep the Juvenile Court pei'sonncl up to the mark. 

An important provision in the Bombay Children Act is Section 
48: “When a child is found to have committed any offence, the 
fact that he has been so found shall not have any effect under Sec- 
tion 75 of the Indian Penal Code, or Section 565 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure 1898, or operative as a disqualification for of- 
fice or election under any law.”^^ 

The words, “found to have committed” and “found,” were sub- 
stituted for “convicted of” and “convicted” in 1936, when an 
amendment in the Children Act did away completely with the 
words “conviction” and “convicted” throughout the Act. Upto 
1936, the police, according to routine, used to take the finger-prints 
of cliildren, but after the amendment in 1936, the practice was or- 
dered to be discontinued. Therefore, though the Juvenile Court is 
a criminal court, there is no conviction in the strict sense of the 
term. No stigma attaches to an individual for his appearance be- 
fore a Juvenile Court and he is able to continue in life with a 
clean bill. 



CHAPTER n 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MATERIAL 

The material studied consists of the cases which came before 
the Juvenile Court, Poona, from June 1935 to March 1940^ 

A report of the home and family circumstances was presented 
to the Court in each case. These reports form the chief basis of the 
thesis, the information being obtained direct from the original 
records filed in the Office of the Poona District Probation and 
After-Care Association. 

Post-disposal hi.story of childtcn committed to institutions or 
otherwise disposed of but residing in Poona, was traced in as many 
cases as possible. The history of children committed to institutions 
in Poona was obtained directly from the files of the institutions; of 
children committed to institutions out of Poona, from replies to 
letters asking for information, sent to the heads of the institutions; 
of other children, from personally instituted enquiries. 

The cases are grouped year by year as their files were grouped 
by the Probation Officer in charge. For the years 1935, 1936, i 937 > 
the files were grouped according to the calendar year; after that, 
the Juvenile Branch having insisted, the files were grouped accord- 
ing to the financial year, April to March. The cases for 1938-39 
are those, therefore, that were entered from January 1938 to March 
1939, a period of fifteen months, and for 1939-40 from April 1939 
to March 1940.“ 
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'The statistics are baaed on these raaes, but all tlie observations made 
are not derived from the statistics alone. The Juvenile Court has been attended 
upio the present and those cases which were brought after Marrh 1940 but 
which seemed of some significance have also been noted. They are cited 
wherever required. 

*For the sake of convenience, the short period of June 1935 to December 
1935 will be referred to as the year 1935, and the period of fifteen months from 
January 1933 to March 1939 as the year 1938-39. 

* [351 
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According to the register kept by the Association, the numbei 
of cases from June 1935 to March 1940 should have been 90G, but 
as Table I indicates, the files of some cases were missing; some cases 
were found to be above the age limit specified by the Bombay Chil- 
dren Act and transferred to adult courts and some entered twice 
through error or because the child was a repeater. So the actual 
Clumber of cases studied is 777. 

In Table I, it can be seen that each year shows a definite rise 
(even taking into account the fact that the year 1935 consists of 
only six months and the year 1938-39 of fifteen months). This 
rise is not due to any considerable increase in delinquency but, what 
seems more probable, due to a greater awareness on the part of the 
police of the contents and the purpose of the Bombay Children Act 
and the growing efficiency of the Association entrusted with the 
practical application of the Act. To confirm what has been said, 
by 1939-40 work under the Children Act was well undci way and 
the two years following show practically level figures; 1939-40, 326; 
1940-41, 313; 1941-42, soS.® 

Of the 777 cases studied, a classification according to whcthci 
they were brought under Part II as destitute and neglected or under 
Part III as victimised or under Part IV as offenders is given in 
Table II. 

According to the Table only 33.8 per cent of the cases are cases 
of delinquency, whereas 66.2 per cent are cases of destitution and 
neglect and victimisation.* 

TABLE II 
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’ The next two years show higb figures: 194243, 477 ; 194344, 600. 

The ripe may be explained by ibe fact tliat in 1942, with the evacuation 
of Burma, _ the war came nearer Indin and crime and destruction incieased 
correspondingly. 

*Tho preponderance of destitute and neglected and victimised children 
over delinquents is shown also ^ the Annual Koports of the PoomL Distrirl 
Probation and After-Care Association for later years. The figures, from the 
Reports for the respective years, are given beloW!* 

Year Parts H & Rt Part IV 

194&.I941 196 (62,6%) 117 (37.4%) 

MW1.I942 194 (63 %) 114 (37 %) 

•^19424943 338 (70.9%) 139 (?9.t%) 

1943.19« •’ 429 (71.5%’) 171 f28.S%t 
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Thus, much of the time and energy of the Poona Juvenile Court 
is spent on protective work. A fact commented upon also by Mf. 
Mansiiardt in his study of juvenile delinquents in Bombay. ‘‘Dur- 
ing the period 1926-1937, 52.2 per cent of the total cases were c^cs 
calling for the protection of children, as against 47.8 per cent of 
rases of delinquency. In the year 1937 — the year selected for in- 
tensive study' — 63.3 per cent of the total number of cases were pro-^ 
Section cases and but 32.7 per cent cases of delinquency. A large 
amount of the time of the Juvenile Court in Bombay is thus taken 
up with cases, which in a number of American cities are dealt with 
by social agencies direct, without access to the courts.”® 

Part II cases show an increase every year and by far outnum- 
ber the other cases in the later years; not because there was any 
increase in the incidence of general destitution, but perhaps because 
with the better working of the Act, more cases became known. 

Under Part If of the Act various types of children are brought 
in as destitute under Section 7(1) (a), which authorises a police 
officer or any other person given power in this behalf to take into 
cutody any child who “has no home, settled place of abode or visible 
tneans of subsistence, or has no parent or guardian who exercises 
regular and proper guardianship.”® Under one head are grouped 
together children of unlit guardians, beggars, those that have run 
away fiom their homes or schools, orphans and semi-orphans and 
miscellaneous cases like lost children, and sometimes an overzealous 
policeman brines to court a “destitute” who not only has parents 
but to the bewildemient of the magistrates, about half a dozen 
!dative.s — uncles and aunts and their infants, who flock to the 
Juvenile Court, all eager to explain that the child had only been 
sent to buy something from the market or was carrying his father’s 
mid-day meal ! 

In the detail Tables, to give a clearer idea of the different types 
tjf cases, those under Sec. 7(1) (a) will be divided into beggars, 
I ’liklrcu running away, and destitutes and semi-destitutes, that is, 
those who have no parents and those whose parents apply for help 
due to poverty; children of unfit guardians will be grouped with 
the various “moral danger” cases because in all these the rights of 
parents are involved; and the rest will be grouped with other mis- 
cellaneous cases. 

Part III of the Act, which deals with victimised children and 
adults who victimise them, though in force since 1935, seems to 


* T'ln delinquent Child, pp. 2i, 22, 
*lhid, p, (r. 0 
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have been, a dead letter until 1938-39 and then applied very 
sparingly. Annual reports of the Poona District Probation and 
After-Care Association show this to be the case even in later years." 
And what is true of Poona may be said to be true of the mofussil 
areas of the whole Province. During the year 1940-1941, for in- 
stance, 183 cases were charged under Part III of the Act, in the 
Province of Bombay. Of these 164 were reported from the City 
of Bombay and only nineteen reported from the other parts of the 
Province.® 

Especially those sections which deal with victims of sex of- 
fence are the most neglected. Of tlie thirty cases for the period 
1935-40, nineteen were victims of cruelty, ten exploited for begging 
purposes and only one victim of sex offence. This failing has 
often been criticised in the Annual Reports of the Juvenile Branch on 
the Administration of the Bombay Children Act in the Bombay 
Province'. “Although it was emphasised in the last report that child 
victims of sex offences falling under Chapter XVI of the Indian 
Penal Code should be dealt with under Part III of the Bombay 
Children Act in order that such children may get protective treat- 
ment, it will be seen from the figures given above that only one 
child victim of a sex-offence was dealt with in this manner in the 
mofussil during the year under report.”' 

An explanation for the low figures for Pait III frequently 
brought forward Is that children who should come under Part III 
are entered under Part II. The reason given is that in a case of 
exploitation by begging or victim of sex offence, the charge has to 
be definitely proved against the adult which is usually difficult. If 
it is not, due to lack of sufficient evidence or some other technical 
reason, the case has to be discharged. The Court loses control of 
the child who is thus deprived of all beneficial treatment. So in- 
stead, the child exploited for begging is brought in as a destitute 
under Section 7(1) (a) and victims of sex offence, under the broad 
Section 7(1) (f ) as those “otherwise likely to fall into bad associa- 


’ The fignrea taken from the reports for the respective 
Year Total Number of 

Cases 


years are: 
Numbei Under 
Part III 


1940.1941 313 11 (3.5%) 

1941.1942 308 3 (1 %) 

1942- 1943 471 12 (25%L 

1943- 1944 600 1 ( . 2 %) 

"Annunl Report of (he Juvenile Branch on the Administration of the 

Bombay Children Act in the Bombay Province, 194041, pp. 28, 29. 

^Annual Report of the Juvenile Branch on the Administration, of the 
Bombny Children Act m the Bombay Province, 1940;4I» P- 5- 
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lion or to be exposed to moral danger or to enter upon a life of 
crime.”^“ On discussing the subject with some of the people con- 
cerned, it was felt that the correct thing to do in such cases would 
be to charge the adult for exploiting or victimising under Part III 
and charge the child under Part II, as a destitute or being in 
moral danger. 

As cases under Part III are so few, in all the later Tables they 
have been included with the destitute and neglected children un- 
der Part II, the ten begging cases being grouped with the destitute 
begging cases. 

The alternate rise and fall of offenders is merely accidental and 
it has to be remembered that the seventy-one cases for 1938-39 have 
to be spread out over a period of fifteen months Moreover, in 
1938-39, the begging cases were charged under the Indian Penal 
Code and so were offenders, whereas similar cases at other times 
were brought as destitutes, under Part II of the Children Act. 
Since these begging cases are no different from the others, they will 
henceforth be grouped with other begging cases as destitutes. 

Further, under Part IV, there are twenty- two gambling cases 
On studying the files of these children it was found that most of 
them were caught watching gambling and weie invariably mixed 
up with adults who had, if not actually induced them, shown no 
objections to their joining them! It was felt, therefore, it would be 
more appropriate to class them with the uncontrollable, exploited 
and likely-to-go- wrong children rather than with offender, when 
considering other factors. 

The excluision of gambling cas^ and 1938-39 begging cases 
makes the percentage of delinquents even less — 29 per cent as against 
71 per cent destitutes and neglected children. 

A more detailed description according to the cause of arrest 
and sex is given in Table III. Figures in bold in this Table and in 
all the others indicate girls. 

What is most apparent in. Tabic III is the difference between 
the number of boys and the number of girls, the ratio being about 
5:1 when the latio of the total male population to the total female 
population in Poona is about equal, 

It should be noted that though the ratio of total destitute and 
neglectad boys to total destitute and neglected girls is about 4:1, it 
varies considerably according to the nature of the case. Gases in 
which the child himself is passive, like “Parents Convicted,” “Desti- 
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rtate/’ etc., show a ratio of inoie or less two ljoy& to one girl — cases, 
involving moral danger and cruelty being on the other hand two 
girls to one boy. The difference between the sexes appears very 
markedly in those cases which call for action on the part of the 
child himsell, like “Running Away” or “Uncontrollable.” For 
“Gambling” the girls are absent altogether. Sex, therefore, is a 
determining factor in certain types of destitution and neglect under 
present eirrumstanei s 
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With reference to offenders, the ratio is about sixteen boys to 
■one girl. This disparity between boy and girl offenders is typical 
of all coantiies, but in the Western countries the difference Is in- 
clined to be much less. Here the difference is more, perhaps be- 
cause Indian ^rls are usually kept buky at home and so are less ex- 
posed to the temptations c£ the streets. 

'jThe scriotis offettces committed, by the girls and boys are inter* 
esting. Of the boys: One, a hot tempered lad of abbot fourteen- 
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years attacked another boy upon provocation with a weapon he hap- 
pened to possess, causing serious injuries which eventually resulted 
in death. The other, a boy of fifteen years, had a long-standing 
quarrel with a neighbour’s son and one day, upon being teased, threw 
an open pen-knife with which he was sharpening his pencil at the 
boy, inflicting a slight wound. Both the offentcs were committed 
in a fit of temper without any intent to kill. 

Of the girls: One, a Rajput girl of about fifteen yeare, strange 
as it may seem, bore a child one night in the bathroom without any 
of the inmates of the house being aware of it, and disposed of it 
down the drain because it was illegitimate. The offence was dis- 
covered because the drain was blocked and a plumber had to be 
called in the next morning. The other, a Maratha girl of fourteen, 
tried to poison her husband one day because ten days previously 
he had given her a heating. 

The chronological ages of all four children are about the same, 
but the offences committed and the reasons for committing them 
show the girls to be psychologically much older than the boys. At 
fourteen and fifteen years, boys are still children leading irresponsible 
lives whereas Indian girls at that age are usually married and have 
some experience of life. Even if they are not married, they are 
familiar with the duties and responsibilities of adult women, for they 
help with the house work and it automatically devolves upon them 
to look after the younger brothers and sisters. 

Another thing noticeable is the scarcity of sex offences. This 
may be accounted for by the fact that Indian girls and boys do not, 
as a rule, have much opportunity of coming into contact with each 
other. Besides girls are still manried off quite early which, though 
it may lead to other maladjustments, checks sex delinquency. 

Amongst offenders, the greatest number (83 per cent) are cases 
of theft. A list of articles stolen shows that the chief items are 
money or articles easily convertible into money like utensils, orna- 
ments, scrap metal, cycle accessories, etc. 

ARTICLES STOLEN 
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It has been found that, with a few exceptions like the lad who 
stole a camera because he was fond of photography, and one who 
stole a muffler and a blanket from a railway potter because he was 
feeling cold, a lad who stole some cigarettes, comb, etc , children 
seldom steal an article because they really need it ot find it attrac- 
tive. Even the girls stole ornaments with the idea of selling them. 
... It wll be noticed that theit of food is scarce. Only five chil- 
dren stole food and none of them because they were hungry. Even 
the money the children stole or the money they got from the sale 
of the stolen articles was larely spent on food as .such; only seven 
children gave their motives as “wanted money to eat.” A factor 
which has to be home in mind, because, as will be shown later, most 
of these children come from very poor homes. 

Due to insufficient information in the files, the motives of theft 
of a large percentage of children are not known and a laige per- 
centage have to be classified as “wanted money for no definite 
leason.” Whatever information is to be had is given in tlie Table 
below which, though scanty, bears out the fact that the motives of 
children ate very diSIereiil from the motives of adults. 

MOTIVES FOR COMMITTING THEFT 
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A child is not as a rule deprived of the bare necessity— food. 
But he does hunger for what may be teimed luxury items like good 
things to eat, scented soap or oil or a brightly coloured article, a 
cinema show — ^something that will break the monotony of his life. 

Whatever the primary motive for committing theft, some of 
the money is usually spent on a cup of tea, a greatly favoured 
beverage, or sweets or a vc^ natural procedure W children 

who eat the same unappetizing food from day to day, specially when 
it is remembered that even chUdren in better circumstances ciave for 
them- A Bttle bpy vyho had tried to run away from achebl was 
ashed why he did so. His reason that he wanted to eat h/mji. 
And this was one tho4p. wWrh mavp tfie children aipple, 

wholcseme food 

, “ Sptey fritters taa|3^ ipopultir with all Indians. ‘ 
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A child steals to go to the cinema because there aie no proper 
facilities foi his recreation and he must have some form of amuse- 
ment to enliven his drab existence. The more adventurous steal to 
be able to take a trip to one of those places which the railway posters 
used to invite you to see! 

The leason of some of the children for committing theft as 
shown in the Table, was that they had been asked by someone else, ^ 
usually an adult. This exploitation of children by adults is much 
more serious than indicated in the Table and will be discussed later. 

Sometimes, as is the case with many of the breaking and en- 
tering offences, the very act of committing an offence is sufficient 
recreation in itself. A gang of boys decided to have some fun at 
the expense of a crochety old woman who had made herself very 
unpopular. One night they broke into her house and stole a whole 
lot of pots and pans which left the old woman in a fit. To .show 
that there v;as to be no further ill feeling, the boys themselves re- 
ported to the police next morning and almost all the stolen property 
was restored ! 

Because going to the cinema is one of the popular wa^s of 
spending stolen money, it has come in for a lot of criticism. In the 
first instance, for acting as an incentive to children to steal, and sec- 
ondly, specially the gangster film.s, for fostering false ideas of crime 
and the criminal in their impressionable minds.’® 

As regards the first accusation, Winifred A. Elkin says: “It is 
doubtless true that much of the money stolen by children is used 
in this way, but even in these cases, to blame the cinema does not 
get to the root of the matter. If a child steals for this purpose, 
cither it implies the existence of a considerable degree of discontent 
with what the world has to offer him and envy of others with more 
opportunity fdr amusement, or it means that he is craving for ex- 
citement and a way of e.scape from his own troubles.”*® 

As regards the second, the Russian attitude is interesting. “In 
tqg7, the film, ‘Chapaev,’ was shown to children as well as adults. 
Chapaev is a great hero of the Revolution, an astonishing horseman, 
and a sunerb marksman with a rifle. Boys of nine and onwards 
were thrilled by Chapaev, obtained pistols> climbed on to the flat 

’’There was an ttirlian film rrtp-.'llv in n... ’ vm<i f, a .Unm— 

eljild who grew* up to be a romantic habitual thief. He kept tlie mighty police 
gne^aitig at his daring exploits and endeared himself to the public by bringing 
all he stole to the beautiful lady of his choire. But the crimmal thought belter 
of it in the end and there were tearp of repentance and forgiveness all epund 
which perhaps helpd the hhii to escape the censor’s eye! 

^English Juvenile Ceurfst p. 14 
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roofs on which washing hangs, and shot at the sui rounding windows. 
Moscow experienced an epidemic of broken windows. Since the 
attitude of Soviet authorities is never to punish children, but always 
to redirect their energy into creative channels, the Central House of 
the Arts Education of Children was given the task of dealing with 
this outbreak. The staff devised suitable games where the children 
„could practise their shooting, and the best shots received the title of 
Chapaev.”"* 

Though there have been cases of children stealing ornaments 
worth 8s. 700 and large sums of money in cash, the articles are gen- 
erally of little value and often even the worth of the article h not 
known to the child. One boy was caught trying to sell a pair of 
fairly new shoes for 2 annas and another a gold watch for 1 2 annasl 
Actually, the seriousness of the case does not depend on the value 
of the article stolen. “It is often the slighter offences that lie most 
within the scope of a child’s deliberate choice and are therefore 
morally the more blameworthy.*”® Thus the hoy who delibciately 
planned to steal some iion railings was a more serious problem than 
the boy who happened to find his father’s wallet, and took it, having 
no idea that it contained 8s. loo or more 

Usually children do not keep the gains to themselves unless the 
amount is a trifle. They like to spend it on their friends. A Maia- 
tha boy of thirteen years stole Bs. 51 from his employer and spent 
a good part of it taking his friends to the pictures, giving them a 
good feed and buying them new clothes! But there was one very 
conspicuous case where a child did not share his gains. A Hindu 
boy of about thirteen years committed a series of thefts amounting 
to about 8s, 100. Though this boy had sisters and brothers and 
friends, every lime he spent every bit of the money on himself. But 
this boy was physically ill and showed symptoms of behaviour dis- 
order. 

As a rule, thefts are committed on the spur of the ipoment, 
because an opportunity presents itself. Premeditated thefts usu- 
ally disclose an adult in Ae background, but an outstanding excep- 
tion is the following case: Two little boys of twelve and thirteen 
knew that every day at a certain time, a certain shopkeeper left the 
shop in charge of his daughter. One day the two boys, accompanied 
by one’s elder brother of about sixteen, went along to the shefp. pne 
littel boy kept the girl in thai^e busy talking, while the other htde 

'■-"-''I r* ^ 4 i 

Educational Suppie»»i:^n{,“ IIAO-IMI, Treating the Yoiing DelinqPent he 
ProljJeni lind Ite Solution ip'th^ & B** P* ^ 

, “W, A. EI.KIN, Covrla, p. 45 . 
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fellow quietly removed a time-piece from one of the show-case^ and 
the elder brother kept watch! 

Table III shows that amongst all cases, those of running awav 
are the most numerous. The motive for running away of 20 per 
cent of these children was that they had been beaten or feared they 
would have a beating or thought their guardians unkind or indif- 
ferent. About 13 per cent ran away with the idea of finding a job, 
elsewhere, about 26 per cent lan away for the sheer fun of it. Some 
boys not only ran away themselves but also took along their friends 
with tlieni and played the generous host at their guardians’ expense 1 
To these boys out for pleasure or job hunting, a big industrial 
city like Bombay offers untold attractions, and moie than half of 
them were caught either on their way to, or back from, Bombay. 
Here, too, the motives of a large number of children are not known. 

MOTIVES FOR RUNNING AWAY 
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The uncontrollable cases ai’e children brought to the Juvenile 
Court by their own parents because they aie of so unruly a char- 
acter as to be unmanageable. Sec. 8, Part 11 , of the Children Act 
grants the parents this right to appeal for help in such cases, and if 
the charge is proved, the child may be sent to an institution. Though 
few in number, they show an increase every year which, coupled with 
the fact that some of the destitute and neglected cases came of their 
own accord for help latterly, goes to show that the parents and the 
children were beginning to avail themselves of the help offered by 
the State, and not think of the Juvenile Court as a “Clfild Snatching 
Agency” — the English equivalent of the Marathi name by which it 
was known in some quarters of the town, at first! 

Also, some children arrested for begging or being on the sheets 
were so anxious hot to be sent home again that they concealed their 
identity until they were assured that they would be sent to school. 
One boy took no chances whatsoever. Only after he was well settled 
in a Certified School did he reveal the truth to the School 3 >iper- 
intendent. 
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What has to be guarded against in uncontrollable cases is that ' 
parents sometimes bring children as uncontrollable not because they 
mean well by them but because they want to have them out of their 
way for personal reasons. A little Muslim boy of about, ten years 
was brought by his father as uncontrollable. According to the fa- 
ther the boy moved about in bad company, smoked bidis,^” drank 
toddy^’’ and committed petty thefts. Encjuiries showed that the boy’s 
mother was dead; his step-mother had run away about a month 
ago; and his young brother had been given away to some man by 
his father. The boy’s story was that his father wished to get rid of 
him because he wanted to get married again, which seemed quite 
probable considering what the enquiries revealed. Besides, the boy’s 
behaviour in the Remand Home was good and the neighbours did 
not speak loo badly of him. But for his own benefit the child was 
sent to an institution because with such a father he would have been 
badly neglected. 

AGE 

A further classification according to age follows in the graph 
and the Table on the next page. 

The Table and the graph show that the peak ages for total 
delinquency are 13 years and 14 years. When girls and boys are 
considered separately, the curve for boys follows the total curve very 
closely and the peak ages are 13 and 14 years, for girls, though the 
general trend is the same, the peak ages are 12 and 13. The most 
dangerous years for boys for theft are 13 to 15 years and for run- 
ning away 13 and 14 years; the most dangerous years for girls in 
moral danger are 14 and 15, begging is most common amongst girls 
and bovs from q years to 13; boys are most uncontrollable at 10 
years, though the age group 12 to 13 contains more than half the 
total number. The largest number of destitutes are one year and 
under, perhaps because babies are most liable to be abandoned at 
tins early age. Ten out of the fourteen cases were found abandoned 
by the wayside or in a hospital. It should be noted that the total 
number of destitute and neglectrd children at each age is greater 
than the total number of offenders. 

IlEALTU 

It was mentioned in the previous diaoter that every cdiild re- 
manded has to be medicallv examined. The informatiorj about the 
physical mndifioii of the duldreti happens to be rather Scanty. Now 

— — --J . — ^ I I 
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CASES ACCORDING TO AGE 
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the position is different, but during the period covered by the 777 
cases, the District Association had no arrangements for medical ex- 
amination by its own physician. The children were sent to the gen- 
eral hospital and examination tended to be superfirial. As sncli only 
grave malnutrition and advanced diseased conditions could have 
been noticed. It may he stated however that the Table gives tire 
children a fairly clean bill of health. 

Even making allowances for a supei-ficjal e-xamination, the num- 
ber of cases suffering from venereal diseases is very small; only ip 
out of 777 , that is a per cent. And earlier it was pointed out tliat 
sex offenhe was rare. The percentage of cases with venereal diseases 
Is higher in Bombay as^vould be expected. According to the^hil- 
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HEALTH 
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dren’s Aid Society Report for 

1940-41, 5 per 

cent of the 

1549 (hil- 


dren admitted were found to be so diseased^® 

About the mental condition of the children no information ik 
available^ because there is no child guidance clinic attached to the 
Poona Juvenile Court. For preliminary inquiries, one of the par- 
ticulars to be noted is the mental condition of the child, but the in- 
foimation is confined to those cases obvious to the layman. Ac- 
cording to this information fifteen children only were mentally 
deficient. 

CASTE 

Study according to caste reveals that the largest number of 
children are Hindus, That is natural, but the Muslims and the 
Indian Christians are fairly well represented. According to the 
Table about 72 per cent are Hindus, 19 per cent Muslims, 8 per 
cent Indian Christians and i per cent the Rest, whereas according 
to the Census Report, 1941, the total population in Poona and 
Kirkee consists of 79 per cent Hindus, 12 per cent Muslims, 4 per 
cent Indian Christians and 5 per cent the Rest. 

A probable reason for the larger number of Muslims and Indian 
Christians may be that the situation of the Juvenile Court makes it 
more accessible and better known to the people in the Cantonment; 
and according to the Census Report, 1941, 88 per cent of the popu- 
lation in the City and 77 per cent of the population in the Suburban 
area are Hindus, but in the Cantonment the percentage is only 49. 

For offenders alone there are 79 per cent Hindus, 13 per cent 
Muslims and 8 per cent Indian Chiistians; for destitute and neg- 
lected children, 70 pey cen^ Hindus, qi per cent Muslims, 8 per cent 
Indian Christians and i per cent the Rest. Thus the 
of Muslim offenders is in keeping with tlie proportion in the total 
po pulation^ but the proportion of Muslim destitute and neglected 
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and not sufficient for the needs of the Province itself. In the second 
place, these children educated so far from their homes, outside their 
own cultural areas and language, forget their own culture and do 
not quite assimilate the new, the result not being very constructive. 

Moreover these childien are a considerable drain on the ex- 
chequei of the Juvenile Branch, which can ill afford it. According 
to the report of the Juvenile Branch for the year 1940-41, there were 
at least 200 “foreign” children being maintained in' nine Ceitified 
Schools alone. As there are about double the number of Certified 
Schools, the number of children maintained by the Bombay Gov- 
ernment must have been much moie. 

From the Table it will be seen that only 3 per cent of the chil- 
dren belong to Bombay in spite of Bombay being within easy reach 
of Poona. The explanation is, perhaps, that Bombay being a large 
city has a greater fascination for children than Poona. Children 
from Bombay seldom wish to leave it, and children from all parts 
of the country, as was pointed out earlier, are drawn to it. 

- Within the Presidency, the children do not present much dif- 
ficulty if they come from districts where the full Act is in force, but 
there are still six districts to which Parts II and III of the Act are 
not applied. 

With children who come from the distnets where the full Act 
is in force, the usual procedure is to transfer these cases to the 
Association doing Children Act work, in those districts. A lot of 
unnecessary delay is sometimes caused by the fact that a transfer 
cannot be made without first securing the consent of the Association 
to which the child is to be sent. A case from Sholapur was 
completely held up because the Probation Officer appointed by the 
Sholapur Association refused to admit it. A boy belonging to the 
CriminaL Tribes had run away from the Sholapur Settlement; the 
Poona Juvenile Court wished to transfer the case to Sholapur but 
the Probation Officer there refused and advised the Poona Juvenile 
Court to make tlic necessary enquiries directly and restore the child, 
if it thought fit, under supervision of the Manager of the Sholapur 
Settlement! And it is understood that enquiries can be made much 
better by people on the spot than by correspondence. 

It should be noted that only 47 per cent of the total destitute 
and neglected children and as touch as 75 per cent of the total 
offenders ai® ipeal' children, but still the number of destitute and 
nggKcted is ^eater than "die Humber of offenders. 
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SEASONS 

The incidence of delinquent, destitute and neglected cases for 
the different seasons is given in the graph and following Table/® 
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According to the .graph, no particular month is consistently high 
but the months November, and with one exception, December, and 
June are consistently low. In general it niay be said that the hot 
season from March to May usually has a high peak— the peak in 
March 1939 being the highest from 1935 to 1940. The nitmber of 
cases during the rainy season June to October is also fairly high, 
though the month of June is low. The winter mjjpjifes, November 


’'^For iTiis Table, only cases appearing' from April ]93fi to Manih 1940 
have heett taken into account, so that each month may be represented ot^^oqnal 
number of times, - 
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to February, usually have the lowest number of cases, though in 
January or February it is inclined to rise slightly. The winter 
months have a low rate perhaps because wintei is a season of com- 
parative ease for the cultivator. The harvest is collected, there is 
plenty to eat and a care-free, happy atmosphere prevails in people’s 
homes, so the children are not mclined to lun away or commit theft. 

It may be thought that the seasonal variation is governed by 
the school calendar; that during the vacation months delinquency is 
inclined to rise. But this cannot be because education is not 
compulsory in India and the percentage of children m school, as will 
be shown later, is very small. 

Turning to the J’able, the montlis March to August have 
more cases of running away than of theft and breaking and entering, 
and the months September to February, more thefts and breaking 
and entering than running away. Begging is highest in April, Ma)' 
and August months, when various tribes go begging from town to 
town because there is not much work to be done in the fields. 
Every month the total number of destitute and neglected children 
is greater than the total number of offenders. 

The results arrived at from the Table have to be viewed with 
caution, however, because when theft, running away and begging 
are followed year by year, the figures do not rise or fall, according 
to the months, consistently each year. For begging there may be 
an explanation. At certain festivals, it is customary for the 
rich people to give food and clothing to beggars. At such times 
begging would increase. These festivals are calculated according to 
the lunar calendar and so do not fall in the same month of the 
current solar calendar every year. 

But the cases would have to be followed over a longer period 
before drawing any definite conclusions. 

GANGS 


It is supposed to be a feature of juvenile delinquency that more 
than one child is ustthlly involved in the same offence. According 
to Manshardt, a delinquent act is a “companionship affair,”^'^ In 
the five American studies quoted by him, the percentage of offences 
comtoitted by stogie delinquents does hot exceed 30, In fact in one 
bf tjseto], offencfs^ committed by single delinquents are only 10 
, cent gpd cOm|)ari!onshi|) affairs' 90 per cent. An enquiry into 
'‘^phht^'"mT 3 iVcrpi 0 oJ for the yearn 1934 and 1936 revealed that 
pgf bCillt; of the offenders committed their offence 

hhH^p, 49 . 
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alone, while 54 per cent were in groups of three or moie; iu 1936 
thebe proportions were 26 and 53 per cent respectively.”' 

Under the influence of groups, children are supposed to engage 
in escapades which would not be attempted by any one alone, lor 
instance the case where a number of boys got together to teach the 
old woman a lesson or where three boys relieved the shopkeeper’s 
daughter of a time-piece. On the whole, however, groups do not 
seem to play a considerable role in delinquency in Poona as is evident 
from the figures given for theft and breaking and entering, and also 
begging and running away, since these may be considered a forui of 
delinquency. 

For theft and breaking and entering and lunning away, even 
amongst cases of companionship affairs, organised “gangs” as such 
are extremely rare; though there was one group of five children and 
another group of four who were brought in for theft, the children 
were mostly in twos. 

INDIVIDUAL OFFENCES & “COMPANIONSHIP AFFAIRS" 
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Total 

Theft and Breaking 

& Entering 136 

67. 

66 

33. 

302 

Begsing 

48 

46. 

56 

54. 

104 

Kiuimitg Away 

147 

66 

75 

34 

222 


For begging it is slightly different. As will be pointed out, very 
few children are sent to school. So those who belong to poor homes 
are sometimes sent out to beg, to supplement the meagre income of 
the family. The childreh, mainly Mahars, MajigS, Kamatis, poor 
Muslims and the like, collect together and go from street to street* 
begging for food and money, sometimes accompanied by their 
mother or old grandmother. At one time the police rounded up a 
gang of five boys and six girls with a sprinkling of adults! It will 
also be pointed out that begging is a caste profession with some. 
The chil^en of these castes also go about begging in groups. 

It may be stated tliAt beg^g is the only typtrSf^Iinquency 
where boys and girk are involved together. 


A, Bacot, fuvenih DetMquency, 58. 
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“COMPANIONSHIP AFFAIRS” AND AGE 
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As children grow older, the influence of the group is supposed 
lo decline. The present material is roughly divided into three 
age-groups: pre-school age, about 7 years and under; school age, 
about 8-13 years; post-school age, about 14 years and over and 
considered in the Table above. 

For theft and breaking and entering, group activities decrease 
uith age; begging is practically confined to the middle age-eroup; 
hut for running away, group activities inciease with age 

INCOME 

The economic condition of the homes of children is shown in 
the Table overleaf The figures give the total contribution of all the 
Family members staying together. The mcome grades containing 
the largest number of chlldien aie Rs. 200 B Rs. 300 and Rs. 300 B 
Rs. 400, but that is in keeping with general economic conditions 
liccause, in a recent economic survey of Poona, the very same grades 
contain the largest number of cases.'® On the whole, children 
within the income grades below Rs. 500, comprise 66 per cent of the 
total 777 children. If the No-Income group be included, the 
percentage would be 7a. (The No-Income group consists of 
children whose parents make their living by begging; those whose 
parents have sought shelter in institutions for destitutes; those whose 
parents are Coitvicted and who had no proper means of livelihood 
before their convictiom) Three-quarters of the children, therefore, 
come from poor homes and low incomes have often to cover large 
fahki|ies4 Two brothers, from a village in Buldhana District, Were 
pSpkM »t|pi hs destltntes in Poona, They came from such a 
hoptc that the par^nts^had been obliged to ask 
mainiailn ^emselvcs by begging in the cides. The 

Sw»iey, Titles 159 aad 60, p ,,389. 
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family consisted of the parents, two other brothers and a sister. The 
father could not work because he was ill. The family depended on 
the mother who made a few annas by making and selling clay 
figurines and on one of the brothers who was a cowherd. Their 
total eainings amounted to little more than Ss. loo per annum. 
Another boy caught begging, came from a family of eight members, 
with a total yearly income of less than Ks. loo! 
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What adds to the bulk in the lower income grades are cases of 
Pegging and destitution, which, by their very nature, are totally 
absent in the higher grades. Gambling also is absent in the higher 
grades, due to the fact that the cases that come before the Juvehlle 
Court are invariably those of street gambling, antf“1n well-to-do 
families gambling would usually bp confined indoors, 

J. D. F.-5 
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Theft, breaking and entering, running away, mora! danger and 
ill-treatment, and uncontrollable cases persist in all the grades, 
though it would appear, to a much lesser degree, in the upper grades. 
Whether this is true would depend on what percentage of the total 
population within these income grades the cases represent. There is 
no data for the total population, but the income analysis of the 
families in the above mentioned survey would be representative of 
the economic levels in Poona. The percentages according to the 
total number of families under the income heads in Table 59, are 
foj theft and breaking and entering; 


Below Es. 200 

p. a. 5% 

Rs. 200 B Rs. 400 

” 5% 

Rs. 400 to B Rs. 750 

” 5% 

750 and Over 

” 2% 


For running away, for the four grades: 6%, 3%, 4% and 2%. 
For moral danger and ill-treatment and uncontrollable cases the 
figures are too small to give percentages, but it may be mentioned 
that they are around i per cent in all the four grades. Thus there 
is some difference above Rs. 750, but below that figure, improvement 
in the economic environment is not followed by a decrease in these 
cases, which form the chief types of delinquency and neglect to be 
met with in an Indian JuvenUe Court. 

Moreover, experience has shown that a child offender from a 
poor home is brought to the notice of the Juvenile Court almost 
immediately; but a child offender from a comparatively rich home 
is brought to the Juvenile Court as an extreme measure. Thus from 
rich homes, only those children would appear before the Court who 
have failed to respond to measures taken by the parents themselves. 

It may also be pointed out that many runaway cases come 
from villages where the proportion of poor families would be larger 
than in the figures given for Poona, and the percentage of children 
from poorer income grades would so be less, With these facts in 
mind, it may be argued that the economic environment by itself 
has little effect on the main categories of delinquency" and neglect 
that :ippear before the Juvenile Court. Though a much larger 
number of cases would be required in each category to arrive at any 
definite condusibns. 

-BHOKpr HOMJS 

Th<^ conditions pf the children were studied with the idea 
ofrfinding* dtijt bbVf ntliiiy chEdren lacked homes with the normal 
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father-mother relationship. Only physical conditions have been 
considered; a “break” was the absence of either or both parents or 
the presence of an extra one. Sickness or moral considerations like 
parental dinnkenness or subtler conditions like incompatibility were 
not .studied. 

There is no available data for the general population to 
detcimine the exact part played by “broken” homes, but the 777 
cases studied show that 54 per cent of the boys and 57 per cent of 
the girls come from “broken” homes as against 39 per cent of the 
boys and 37 per cent of the girls from norma! homes; the home 
conditions of the rest not being known. 

The propoition of children from “broken” homes is more 
amongst destitute and neglected children than amongst offenders. 
Fifty per cent offenders come from “broken” homes and 48 per cent 
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from normal homes and 56 per cent destitute and neglected children 
come from “broken” homes and 35 per cent from normal homes. 
This is natural because most conditions of destitution and neglect 
pre-suppose the absence of one or both parents. 

It may be noticed that in cases of begging the “broken” home 
is not a significant factor. That is so because begging is the normal 
occupation of some sects. It is not an abnormal action occasioned 
by family disintegration. 

As can be seen nearly all the cases of “broken” homes are those 
broken by death. In this country desertion and divorce have not 
assumed the proportions they have assumed in Western countries 
though in large industrial cities like Bombay the percentage of 
desertion would perhaps be greater. 

In India, marital problems are of a different nature. They 
are mostly confined to early married life and once the couple have 
a child they may be deemed fairly well settled. Girls are married 
very young but stay with their parents for the next couple of years, 
visiting their in-laws from time to time. The trouble starts when 
‘they are sent finally to their husband’s homes, generally because they 
are sexually still immature. It is often the root cause of most of 
the trouble in cases of alleged ill-treatment by husband, which come 
before the Juvenile Court. Such cases are easily handled with a bit 
of advice or by detaining the girls in institutions until they attain 
puberty. One such case was a Maratha girl of thirteen, who stated 
that her husband had tried to kill her. She was found to have a few 
scratches on her throat which, she later admitted, were self-inflicted 
with a pair of scissors, in order to escape from her hu,sband’s home. 
She was kept in an institution and then with her father for about 
eighteen nlonths until she matured and was later restored to her 
husband of her own accord. 

Sometimes the girl-wife runs away for the simple reason that 
.she is homesick. One little Maratha girl, who was married when 
she was three years, was sent to her in-laws when ten, and it was 
not surprising that she tried to run away home again. 

Somedtoes, however, the cases arc really serious due to variops 
causes, ohe of these being disparity of age between husband and 
wife. A child of six years was married to a man of over twenty, 
with the result that the man kept another woman and completely 
neglected who eventually, at the age of fifteen, when she 

was brought tp the attehtion of the Juvepile Court, was living in 
gtaye njoral'.dahgeS' as the servant of a man with a very disreputable 
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Coming back to the Table, it will be noticed that the death o£ 
the father seems to have the most far reaching effects. It may be 
thought that in a patrilineal society of this area, with its traditions 
of the joint-family, the economic and psychological need of the 
father would be supplied by the father’s family. A further analysis 
has been made, therefore, to discover the constitution of the 
household when either parent or both the parents are absent due 
chiefly to death, but also to various other reasons like desertion, 
divorce, imprisonment, confinement in a mental asylum, etc. The 
Table is given on the next page. 

As the Tabic shows when both parents are absent, the children 
find a home with whoever gives them shelter — elder brothers, sisters, 
mother’s relatives or father’s relatives; when one parent is absent, 
the other parent and the children usually stay on their own. Thus 
neither the joint-family nor the moral obligations imposed by that 
system on the father’s brothers of looking after his widow and his 
children, are very apparent. So there can be no question of the 
father’s family making good the loss of the father. 

In a family consisting of the parents and the children, the loss 
of either parent would have equally great psychological effect, so 
the reason for there being more children whose fathers are dead 
must be economic. When both parents are dead, as a rule, tiiere is 
some relative who is willing to look after the cliildren. These 
relatives would undertake to bring them up, if they would reasonably 
Well afford to do so; therefore the children are economically no 
worse than before their parents’ death. The mother’s death would 
not affect the income of the family because her contribution to the 
family budget is small, when any at all. But the father’s death 
would be an economic disaster. The family may be reduced to beg 
for its livelihood; the mother may turn prostitute. Even if the 
family does not become so completely destitute, its earning capacity 
would be reduced tremendously, and it has become a criminological 
truth that it is not so much poverty as a static condition, but rather 
the Deterioration in economic status that leads to delinquency.^* 
Tt cannot be stated exactly to what extent it is true of the cases 
studied because it cannot be shown what the rate of deterioration is, 
nor how soon, if at all, after the loss of the father the child 
committed his first offence, which is not necessarily the first one on 
record. 


”HEnMAN Mannhbisi, Sacial Aspects of Crime in 

Wars, p. m. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE HOUSEHOLD 
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45 9 33 37 48 6 — 26 67 13 7 2 43 1 2 339 


Yet another reason may simply be that the death rate for 
fathers is greater than that for mothers. According to the Census 
Report I94i>^* to one widower of the age of twenty and over there 
are about 2.8 widows in the Poona District. 


LOCALITY 

A reference to the Table on Region will show that 395 clrildren 
belonged to Poona, These children, except for twenty about whom 
no information was available and except for those that came from 
Kirkee, are plotted according to their localities, on the map attached 
herewith. Kirkee has not been included because there were only 
nineteen childreli from the whole area. Of the 336 children plotted, 
about 78 per cent are from the City, 18 per cent from the 
Cantonment, and 4 per cent from the Suburban area. The distribu- 
tion of the total population in these areas, according to the 1941 
census, is — City, 80 per cept; Cantonment, 13 per cent; and the 
Suburban area, 7 per cent. Thus the proportion of delinquent and 
destitute children from the Cantonment is slightly more for which 
a plausible explanation has been given in connection with castes. 
But, even so, it may be said that the problem of juvenile 
delinquency, destitution and neglect in POona today is more or 
Icis confined tq the City. 

•p* In order tj bpnaparc the densities of the juvenile delinquent 

in the different wards, a proportion has 
'^^^^t^d^t‘bf‘'d<filjqticnts and destitutes to the totaf number 
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of juveniles in each ward, as given in Table 20 in Poona, A Socio- 
Economic Survey.'"^''^ The map is not marked according to the 
number of delinquents and destitutes per 100 because figures for 
the juvenile population, were only available for the City 
Municipality, and because there are particular localities in the wards 
which give rise to delinquency and destitution. To mark the whole 
ward, when actually cases are restricted to a portion of it, would 
give a wrong impression. 

The map shows veiy clearly that in most Suburban and 
Cantonment and some City areas juvenile delinquents and destitutes 
are sufficiently rare to cause litdc anxiety. The ward from which 
the largest number of children come and which also has the highest 
proportion of delinquents and destitutes is Bhavani Peth. The cases 
are crowded in localities known as Katadkhana, Modikhana 
and Mangwada where the homes of the depressed classes are 
situated. This ward has the largest number of begging cases, the 
largest number of moral danger cases and a large number of theft 
and breaking and entering cases. The next highest ward according 
to the proportion of delinquents and destitutes is Mangalwar Peth, 
and almost all the cases are concentrated in Gadital, where there is 
a colony of huts belonging to the depressed classes. In this ward 
most of the cases are of theft. The ward with the next highest 
proportion is Ganesh Peth, most of the cases being in the southern 
half. This is a business centre and the economic level, com- 
paratively, is not very low, but it is a congested area and the 
housing conditions arc not very good. Most of the cases are of 
theft. Shivajinagar, where a good number of the upper middle 
classes stay is fairly high, but that is because there are two colonies 
of the depressed classes along the river bank and a number of 
children from there were brought up for beg^ng. Ravivar Peth 
which is a middle class business ward, has a low proportion, but it 
may be mentioned that a comparatively large number of offenders 
belong to this ward, many of them being from lanes inhabitated by 
the gold and silversmiths. Considering its size, there are few 
children frorn Shukrawar Peth. This is rather surprising because 
the northern half, specially, is a thickly populated, crowded area. 
The market is situated there, a couple of theatres and cinemas also, 
and the northemmost tip is the red-light district of the City. There 
is a very slight concentration of cases around the market and in the 
spot known as Khadak, where there is a colony Qt'-Ae* depressed 
classes. 
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In the Cantonmentt area the largest number of children come 
from Kamatipura, again a locality ot the depressed classes. Most 
of the cases are of theft and begging. Cases of all descriptions are 
scattered throughout the Bazar, some of them being from Sholapur 
Bazar. The other areas where some delinquents and destitutes come 
from are Ghorpadi and Vanavdi, where the military hospitals and 
barraclcs are situated. 

The general economic level of the town being low, housing 
conditions in most of the wards are not very good, but in the slums 
of Bhawani and Mangalwar Pethas and Kamatipura, they are truly 
deplorable. Family members stay huddled together in small, dingy 
rooms or in huts made of empty kerosene-oil tins, without windows 
and sometimes even below ground level. Often a couple of families 
share a hut — in one instance a boy and his mother shared a hut with 
three other families! 

OCCUPATION 

On considering the occupation of these cliildren, it was found 
that 19 per cent of the children were in school; 24 per cent 
employed and 56 per cent neither in school nor employed. As 
employment and school have different significance according to 
sex and age, the boys and girls have been divided into the three 
age-groups: About 7 years and under; about 8 to about is: about 
14 to about 16, and considered sepaiately. Most of the children of 
7 years and under, as should be expected, are neither in school nor 
employed. Of the destitute and neglected boys in the second 
age-group, 21 per cent are in school, 19 per cent have some sort 
of employment (the employment of 7 per cent is street performing 
and prof^ional begging) and 55 per cent arc neither in school 
nor employed (idle). Of offenders in the same age-group, 27 per 
cent are in school, 28 per cent employed and 44 per cent idle. For 
the age-group about 14 to 16, amon^t destitute and neglected hovs, 
1 9 per cent are in school, gi per cent employed and 48 per cent idle. 
Amongst offenders, ig per cent are in school, 48 per rent employed and 
38 per cent idle. Thus a very large percentage in every group is 
idle. The percentage in school, of even children of school going 
age, about 8 to 13 years, is exceedingly small. 

It will be noticed that more than 50 per cent of tlte runaway 
children and about 50 per cent ot those who committed thefts are 

’‘In India, uegglwg and street perforraiPB »re regulai* normal professions 
of certain eosles ajs muy have been notieed in the Table on caste. The Joshi 
mAJxosani, for instance, are religions mendicants, Kolhati, Dombati ate 
oerdnats, Gondhaii^ tmwdans, and h> between perCormancea tliey heg. 
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neither employed nor in school; thus the two major problems of the 
Poona Juvenile Court today, belong to the idle group. 

OCCUPATION (1st Age Group) 
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(Continued on next page) 

Amongst 13 girl offenders, none are in school, 4 are employed 
arid 9 idle. Amongst destitute and neglected girls, 20 per cent of 
about 8"I3 years are in school; 7 per cent employed and 73 per 
cent idle. Of the third age-group, 21 per cent in school; 12 per 
cent employed and 67 per cent idle. It should be remembered, 
however, that the girls who are not in school nor employed, cannot 
really be called idle. Mo.st of them do household work, specially 
the married ones, and 27 per cent of these girls are married, so 
delinquency amongst girls cannot be explained by the fact that they 
have nothing to do. 

Children of the poorer classes are sometimes not sent to school 
because both the paren^, or the living parent if one is dead, 135 ivc 
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to be out of the house working and the only person to look after the 
baby or toddler is his slightly older brother or sister. 

OCCUPATION (2nd Age Group) 
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(Continued on next page) 


Even if children are sent to .school, their studies are seldom 
supervised. Amongst the poorer classes both the parents are mostly 
illiterate. Amongst the better classes, the father is usually too 
occunied vath. his own work and the mother can be taken in by any 
child once he reaches the fourth or fifth standard. Thus ’ the 
parents have very little knowledge of the child’s progress at school. 
In one case a boy used to go off begging when he was supposed to 
be in school! 

The anplmjjnent most conducive to theft seems to be, strangely 
enough, emoloyment with refatrves, which one would imagine safe 
foj>the child. Terhapsi this |s S6 bccapse children in such cpses get 
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no pay and the relatives usually do not think it necessary to give the 
child any pocket-money. 

OCCUPATION Ord Age Group) 
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On the other hand the possession of too much money may lead 
a child into other kinds of trouble as the following cases will show. 
Two Kaikadi boys of about axteen , yeara, both mill hands in 
Sholapur, thought a good way of spending their pay would he to 
take a trip to Poona. They did and were caught travelling without 
tickets on their way back to Sholapur! 2 \t another time two boys, 
a Mahar and a Muslim of about sixteen years, were caught 
gambling. It was found both had good jobs. They were caught 
the day after payday! 

Pomestic service seems to be another dangerous employment 
for hoys and the older girls. Most of the thefts were committed on , 
the site of employment which is easily understandable because all 
kinds of odds and ends^and small change lie about the house'^ to 
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tempt the child. In the ca!.e of girls there is an added risk of being 
exposed to moral danger. 

Work in a tea-shop is another common form of employment 
with these children. Boys find that it is very easy to get employment 
as a “Hotel Chokra.”^^ The difficulty comes in only when they 
wish to leave because the “Hotel” keeper seldom gives them their 
pay. So they take the first opportunity of stealing what they think 
is due to them. A Brahmin boy of fourteen years, of a very 
respectable family in Nagpur, ran away from his home because his 
father scolded him for having failed in his examination. He came 
to Poona and worked as a “Hotel Chokra.” He wished to leave 
but as he was not given his pay he stole various articles from the 
“Hotel” worth about Rs. 52 and was caught on his way home. 

It should be noted that in all the three groups, “In School,” 
“Employed” and “Not in School nor Employed” the destitute and 
neglected children outnumber the offenders. 

EXPLOITATION OF CHILDREN 

It is not possible to show it in figures but a large number of 
children are exposed to direct or indirect exploitation by adults. 
Reference has already been made to children arrested for gambling. 
It was pointed out that invariably the cases had adult co-accuseds. 
The other ways in which children are exploited are by being made 
to steal, beg or being put to immoral uses. 

A little Teli (oil presser) boy of twelve years, used to steal 
articles from his own house at the instigation of an old woman. 

More recently there was a similar case. A Muslim boy aged 
thirteen, was put on probation for committing theft. He was 
getting on fairly well under supervision of the Probation Officer 
until he became acquainted with a young woman of about 
twenty-five years. This woman asked him to steal some jewels from 
his mother’s box and gave him several keys with which to open it. 
The boy opened the box and stole some gold and silver bangles 
which the woman sold to a goldsmith. She gave him some money 
and asked him to clear out of Poona. The boy was arrested when 
he relumed after three months. Possibly money was not the only 
bribe the woman offered him*, the boy was found to be suffering 
from venereal disease which, he said, he had contfacted from the 
woman. 1 

“'“Holer I»s hecbttie a part of flle WidUut vocabulary of common speech 
anil baa actpjirtd" ihc mcanlrtg of a tea-shop or cheap rosiaurant. 

Chf'hta means a boy, ‘mblel Chofeyo," a sort of a yopng waiter in a 

tca-sJiop. ! ;i 
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In another case a Sadliu^^ made a Sonar boy, of about eleven 
years, steal a bull and both were caught trying to sell it at a bull 
iair! 

A Maratha pickpocket of twelve revealed that he had been 
trained by a man who, to all outward appearances, kept a pan"^ 
shop but actually taught boys to steal, sending them to Bombay to 
add the finishing touches to their education! 

The parents theJnselves are not beyond exploiting children, 
sometimes actively helping them to steal and sometimes encouraging 
them by showing no real disapproval. 

A gang of five boys was caught trying to dispose of stolen 
property. The gang consisted of two bi others, their friends two 
other brothers and another ^o), and had been up to mischief many 
times before they wcie caught. From what the youngest said, it 
seemed as though his father had been well aware of his and his 
cider brother’s doings and, if anything, encouraged them. 

A Kshatri girl of fourteen stole ornaments from a cupboard in 
the house where she was employed at the suggestion of her father 
because he was unemployed, in debt and had a family of nine to 
support. 

A Mang sweeper girl of fourteen, convicted of theft of 8s. 250 
from her employer, said that she had done it at her mother’s 
bidding. 

What is more serious, however, is the indirect exploitation of 
children by shopkeepers like the cycle shopkeepers, the Marwadis 
who deal in gold and silver articles and the second-hand dealers. 
Children, it was shown, are usually anxious to convert the stolen 
article into cash. In these shopkeepers they find ready buyers who 
ask no questions, specially when cycle bells or lamps, ornaments, 
brass pots and even gold pocket watches are all to be had for a few 
odd annas. One Marwadi did not have to pay anything at all; he 
weighed some jaggery and coconut against the article stolen and 
bartered that for the article! 

A gang of boys stole a cycle, dismantled it and were selling it, 
part by part, in the various cycle shops, but happened to get caught 
before they could dispose of their “kill” entirely. 

A little Brahmin boy of twelve years was arrested for theft of 
a lamp^ burner. He stated that he committed these thefts at the 
instismtion of another Maratha boV about hfe own age, who never 
did the stealing himself but asked liim to get suclrand sirch thing . 

“ Religioiis mendicant 

^Beefle leaf. ' 
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and paid for it. A lamp burner would fetch about one pice. Ihc 
other boy would then sell the article he had bought to the 
shopkeepers at a slightly higher rate! 

It is realised that as long as there arc these receivers of stolen 
property, so long will there be children who will steal for them, but 
to bring them to book is a difficult matter. In the first place, to bc 
able to frame a charge against the receiver of stolen property there 
has to be a complainant; even if there is a complainant, it has to 
be proved that the man buying the article knew it was stolen. Be- 
cause of the amount of trouble that may have to be taken, the 
police often omit to charge the receiver of stolen property 
Amongst the 777 cases studied there is only one instance where the 
receiver of stolen property was charged and punished. Latterly, 
partly due to the insistence of the Juvenile Court and partly due 
to the better education of the police, charges again.st receivers of 
stolen property have been a little more frequent. 

There have been a few stray cases where a shopkeeper has 
reported a theft. A Marwadi reported a girl of nine who tried to 
sell him a gold bangle. Another Marwadi reported three boys and 
an adult for theft of some gold rings. It makes one wonder though, 
whether it were not because the prices offered had not been low 
enough to please the Marwadi! 

The most common form of exploiting children is to use them 
for begging purposes. 

When discussing gangs, it was mentioned how children of pooi 
parents were sent begging to add to tire family income. 

Sometimes when a man dies leaving hh family destitute, the 
mother starts on a begging tour, with her children. An 
eight-year-old Maratha boy was caught begging near the railway 
station. His father had died and his mother and he had left their 
home in Khandwa in Central India and travelled from place to 
place, They bad just come to Poona and were living under a tree 
in an open place in front of the station. 

This open place in front of the station seents to have been the 
favourite camping ground for such people. In another case, a 
Maratha boy of nine years and his mother had been on the move 
for about seven years shortly after the father’s death somewhere in 
Sholapur District, They had been living in Poona for about a 
month under^ the tree in front pf the station. 

.* Yet anothS^ family had inade its home on this spot. A little 
girl of ten, years, Koshti by caste, was found begging at the station. 
Ei^uiries revealed that tills ^1, her mother and her four young 
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brothers, lived in a perfectly destitute condition in front of the 
station. The father had died about two yeais ago, since when the 
mother had lived by making her five children beg. An attempt was 
made to absorb the whole family in a Rural Reconstruction Centre, 
at Ahire. But the mother had become so lazy with her easy way of 
living that she came back within a week, preferring begging to 
honest labour. So the children had to be committed to Certified 
Schools. 

If a parent happens to be physically disabled, he uses his child 
to take him out begging. Children who have been caught ^with 
blind parents or lame grand-parents are quite commonly met with 
in the Juvenile Court. 

If the child happens to be deformed, the parents sometimes 
exploit the deformity. A hunch-backed girl of about ten, was 
caught begging on two or three occasions. Every morning the 
father, who was a poor wood-cuttcr, would bring this girl to a 
certain spot, where she would sit accosting the pedestrians until the 
father came to take her home again after the day’s work. 

On one occasion, a man deliberately tried to maim his 
daughter in order to exploit her. Two Indian Christian girls aged 
fifteen and sbt, were reported to be in charge of unfit guardians. 
The father had been sentenced by the Bombay Juvenile Court for 
exploiting the younger girl for begging purposes and burning her 
fingers with a cigarette end to excite public sympathy. He had 
finished his period and was pestering the little girl again. 

Sometimes children are even “hired” out by parents to beggars. 

A ten-year-old Hindu girl, who was horribly branded and two 
people, who professed to be her parents, were arrested for begging. 

It was noticed that the alleged parents spoke Gujarati while the 
girl herself spoke Tamil or Kannada. 

At another time, a young Hindu girl and an old woman, 
supposed to be her grandmother, were picked up by the police. 
The right hands of both of them were very peculiarly distorted. 
Later in the Juvenile Court they were discovered to be a couple 
of frauds. Neither were they maimed nor was the old woman the 
girl’s grandmother. 

Children are also exploited by Sadhus and Fakhs^^ who entice 
them to accompany them on their begging rounds. 

A nine-ycar-old daughter of a Ghambhar used to be taken^ 
out regularly by some Sadhus. A Brahmin boy of twelve years was 


Mnslim religious mSndicaiit 
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worse. He used to disappear for days at a time on begging tours 
with Sadhus. 

Another set of people who exploit children by making them 
beg are those who claim to collect funds for an orphanage or a 
home for destitute children — Ashrams as they are called. At most 
times these Ashrams are nothing more than a couple of rooms 
where the children are housed and fed inadequately; at other times 
they exist only on paper. Recently there was a case of a girl from 
an Ashram in Poona. It was found to consist of a couple of rooms 
in S,omwar Peth. It had fourteen inmates besides the girl and all 
of them were boys. It was run by a man of about thirty years t\'ho 
was totally illiterate! The man was married but his wife hardly 
seemed the type who would be able to look after fourteen boy.s. 
Apparently the only occupation the boy.s had, was to beg for funds. 

A thirteen-year-old Brahmin runaway from Nagpur fell in 
with a group of people collecting funds for a supposed Ashram and 
was promptly enrolled to go beg^ng with them. Whether the 
Ashram really existed was never known because the boy got tired 
of wandering about for three months and was caught at the Poona 
Station on his way back home. 

A young fair-looking lad was arrested with an adult who had 
a certificate to say that he had an Ashram in Allahabad. The man 
admitted that because the Home was in need of funds he took some 
of the children and went begging practically all over India. The 
boy belonged to Madras but he had been picked up in Calcutta by 
the Ashram people about three years ago. Enquiries were made in 
AEahabad and the man's statement about the Ashram verified. It 
seems that it is a decent orphanage sheltering destitute children, but 
it was felt it was hardly the thing for the child’s moral and material 
welfare to go begging all over the country the greater part of the 
year. 

Distinct from the above types of cases are those where children 
are exploited as a matter of caste routine and profession. 

About five children, Gondhalis by caste, were once brought in 
for begging. Gondhalis are itinerant ballad singers. They earn 
their living by performing at weddings and at private 
entertainments. In between performances they beg. 

On two odcasions groups of four Kolhati children were 
arrested. ^ This caste specialises in acrobatic stunts. The children 
- ate made to tunh somersaults, form pyramids and as a climax to 
the entertainment, rop^i-Walk on, hastily constructed poles. Because 
the feats require Ctfttain suppleness of body,ftthe children are trained 
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early. They begin at the age of five years and are expeit acrobats 
at ten or eleven. These people also travel from place to place and 
perform on the streets; when they are not performing they beg. 

There are other castes where, unlike the above examples, 
begging is not allied to any profession requiring skill. 

A group of three Vaidu children was once caught begging. 
Valdus wander all over the Deccan and Konkan throughout the 
year. They usually camp outside the towns and villages in cloth 
tents or pals which they carry with them on donkeys. On halting 
at a village or town the men, women and children walk through 
the streets selling drugs and begging. 

A boy of two years and his sister of eleven months were caught 
being made to beg by their mother. They were found to be 
Waghris. These people belong to Gujarat. During the slack 
season, when tliere is little work to be done in the fields, they invade 
the towTis where they make a livelihood by various means like 
selling twig tooth-bmshes, green paiTots and other birds, and eggs, 
but mostly by begging. 

The third type of cares are those where children are exposed 
to mdlal danger by adults for personal benefit. A Brahmin girl, 
who seemed about fifteen yeais of age, reported to the police that 
her elder brother was fnicing her to lead an immoral life. It was 
found that the girl’s parents were dead and she and her younger 
sister, aged ten years, were left in charge of the elder brother. The 
jprl had been married but lived apart from her husband because she 
could not get on with him. According to the girl the elder bi other 
had no other income but what he made by exploiting her. 

A Teli boy of eight years was caught begging. Home encpiiries 
revealed that his father had died some time ago, hLs mother was 
living with a man who appeared to be a Sadhu. She wa.s an 
amateur prostitute and the boy and his elder biother, aged thirteen 
years, were often made to act as procuiers for her, 

Childien who live in military’ areas are specially expo.sed to the 
danger of being used as procurers. The father of an Indian 
Christian boy of fourteen years was employed as a cook to a British 
sergeant. The child’s mother was dead and the father did not 
bother to have him employed or sent to a school. Being left to 
himself he 'got into mischief. He became friendly with a prostitute 
and for a few annas used to act as her procurer and messenger boy 
in the barracks. 

J. D. F<-6 
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More recently a gang of five boys was brought in for theft. 
Three were Indian Christians, one a Mahar and one a Mang. All 
of them used to be employed as servants in the barracks. Upon 
enquiry it was suspected, with good reason, that the boys were often 
used as procurers. Besides, medical examination showed that they 
themselves had been victims of unnatural offence. 

The marriage of girls has been a source of great profit for 
some. An Indian Christian girl of nine years was brought to the 
Juvenile Court by her elder sister for protection against the elder 
brQther who wished to get the young girl married. The parents 
were dead and the little girl was looked after by this elder sister 
who stayed with her husband in Junnar. The cider brother lived 
on his own in Sangamner. One day an uncle of theire came and 
asked for the child, saying that the elder brother was seriously ill. 
A few days after the child had left, the sister received a post-card 
to say that everything had been arranged and the girl was to be 
married in a couple of days. With the help of the Superintendent 
of the Mission in Sangamner, the elder sister managed to prevent 
the marriage much to the little girl’s relief. The elder brother and 
the uncle had received a good price for the bride. As tlfty had 
already spent the money, they kept harassing the elder sister who 
had to seek court protection. 

A Maratha girl of fourteen, applied for protection through her 
pleader, because her husband ill-treated her. Her parents had died 
shortly after her marriage. The husband stated that the girl had 
been tutored by her maternal uncle who trafficked in women. 
Though the truth of it was never quite verified, it seemed very 
probable. As all attempts at reconciliation were a failure, the 
husband was prevailed upon to give a divorce for a certain sum of 
money paid by the uncle. The girl was committed to an institution 
in Bombay, with instructions that arrangements should be made 
for her remarriage. Various suitors were suge:ested but turned 
down by the girl — incidentally one of them committed suicide. This 
was found to be rather strange until it was discovered that the 
unde made capital business out of it If a suitor paid well enough, 
the uncle would bring him to the Juvenile Court for approval. If 
the Court approved, he would send his wife post-haste to Bombay 
with instructions to the girl to refuse! And the uncle would suggest 
another ‘inan. r^, EvewtuOlly the girl completed her full period of 
commitment without getting married and passed out of the control 
oS-the Juvenile Cipifirt 
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The husband of a fifteen-year-old Kamati girl applied for the 
custody of his wife. He said that after living for two yeans with his 
wife and his mother-in-law, he had been turned out on an excuse 
of ill-treating his wife. He stated the real reason was that the 
mother wanted the girl divorced and remarried. The husband tVas 
a none too reliable character himself. He was found to be in debt 
and also in the habit of drinking. But what he said was positively 
true, because his wife’s elder .sister said that the old woman, their 
mother, wanted to exploit them by getting them married, breaking 
off the marriage; and then getting them married again; the^ girl 
fetching a bridc-price every time! But such allegations are always 
difficult to prove and the case had to be filed for want of more 
evidence. 

The worst cases of exploitation, however, are those children 
who are rescued from brothels. Brothel-keepers are continually on 
tire look out for young girls and even young boys, who are used to 
serve drinks and refreshments to the customers. Their agents scour 
the districts for likely victims. Sometimes children are lured to the 
brothels under false pretences, hut sometimes they are deliberately 
sold by guardians who wish to get rid of them. Once in a brothel, 
the child is a prisoner there virtually for life. 

Not so long ago a number of events gave a glimpse of the 
Poona underworld organisation. A prostitute and her partner, a 
notorious brothel-keeper, became involved in a police case for luring 
a minor girl to the brothel. Enquiries during the trial led to the 
discovery of the son of the pfostitute, a little boy of seven years, and 
from the information given by him his two elder sisters, aged eight 
and ten, were also produced. These children, young as they were, 
were already familiar with the brothel. The behaviour of the two 
little girls was most precocious and cunning when they first 
appeared before the Juvenile Court. They flatly denied the boy 
was their brother and gave him a sound kick when he recognised 
them as his sisters! They had acquired a love for display and in 
the institution where they were remanded, tried to attract attention 
by various means like dancing, singing, performing card tricks, etc. 

Then about five months later the case of a Maratha girl of 
about fifteen years was reported by the superintendent of a general 
hospital. The girl had been entered as an inpatient by an unknown 
woman. She was a complete physical wreck and fcftind to be 
suffering from tuberculosis and venereal disease, ^hen questioned,— 
she said that her home was in Karad, District Satara, and that she 
had been brought to Poona about two years ago and sold by her 
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uncle to the brothel-keeper mentioned above, whose case was then 
pending in the Sessions Court. The glil was a willing talker but 
just as she was getting slightly better, she was spirited away most 
mysteriously one night from the hospital and has not been traced 
yet. Though the prostitute and the brothel-keeper were finally 
sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment, the information given 
by the girl would have been most valuable in tracing the various 
associates and agents. 

Some months later, a whole group of women, six of them 
seemed to be minors, escaped from a brothel kept by the former 
brothel-keeper’s sister and reported to the police. When the police 
case was over, the six minor girls were referred to the Juvenile 
Court. They belonged to the neighbouring districts of Satara, 
Bijapur and Belgaum and all claimed to have been lured to Poona 
by false promises. Uufortunately in such cases it seems to be too 
late for anything constructive to be done. The life led by them 
tends to destroy the moral fibre of the children, so that they lack 
the very will, leave alone the strength, to help themselves. The 
disposal of the six girls was a problem but, happily or unhappily, 
they solved it for themselves. One by one all, except the sixth girl, 
managed to escape while on. remand and the remaining one was 
medically certified to be above sixteen years and had to be 
discharged. 

As amongst the begging cases, certain instances of exploitation 
arbe out of caste conventions- Women of the subdivisions of 
certain castes are prostitutes. Amongst the Kolhatis, a caste of 
acrobats, when a girl comes of age, she has to choose between 
prostitution and marriage. The best looking girls arc sometimes set 
apart for prostitutes and are called “golden” daughters. Amongst 
Mahars and some other castes also, girls are sometimes dedicated 
to a deity and become more or less religious prostitutes, A Mang 
girl, if not married before she attains puberty, becomes a Jogrin 
and follows prostitution. Then there is the Veshya group which is 
not a definite caste but consists of the fallen women of other castes. 
The children of Veshyas become prostitutes and procurers after 
tlieim. Thus amongst these castes prostitution is just another 
profession. What added paitly to the difficulty of doing anything 
constructive for the six minor prostitutes, was that four of them 
were Kplias, a subdivision' of Kolhatis, and the other two Mahars, 
^and had thdr |teuliiir mor^l outlook on prostitution. 

Distinict from ihs 'jirostitutc clames are certain, other Castes 
wKbse womcni canhot get .mwtted but be kept as concubines. 
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Some time ago a girl was reported to be in moral danger because 
all the women of her father’s family were kept. Her aunt was a 
good dancer and lived in a well-to-do locality. The girl was a 
Naikin. The women of this and other allied castes, of which the 
Kalavant is the highest, are as a rule good singers and dancers. 
Concubinage in these cases is merely a convenient arrangement 
whereby the women can get married without having to give up their 
career as artistes. It is practically as binding as marriage. It has 
a definite ceremony, like the marriage ceremony, to which guests 
are invited. The concubine usually has her own establishment and 
sometimes her mother and other maternal relatives stay with her. 
It is not uncommon to come across three or four generations of 
mothers and daughters staying together. In such a household, the 
male members are usually restricted to the brothers. They sub.sist 
on the earnings of their gifted sisters and often play the accompani- 
ments to their songs and dances. A new profession that has been 
opened to these men and women is the cinema. On the whole they 
are a very cultured group of people. The foremost singers and 
some of the most well-known actresses come from this class. The 
reformed men are some of the leading citizens of this province. 



CHAPTER HI 


THE DISPOSAL OF CASES 

In the introductory chapter it was stated that the Bombay 
Children Act, based on the Children Act of England, has absoibed 
educational ideals into criminal procedure. Some of the methods 
of dealing with childicn under the Bombay Children Act are, there- 
fore, educational, and these apply to delinquents as well as destitute 
and neglected children; others are mainly puiritive anel apply to 
offenders only. 

The Juvenile Court magistrates have the following wavs ot 
disposal at their choice: 

t. The child may be discharged alter due admonition. 

2. The child may be committed, with or without conditions, 
to the care of his parent or guardian or other “fit person.” “ ‘Fit 
person’ in relation to the care of any child includes any society or 
body corporate established for the reception or protection of pool 
children.’” 

3. The child may be placed under the supervision of a 
Probation Officer for a period not exceeding three years. 

4. The child may be committed to a Certified School. 

5. Under certain conditions the child may be striped. 

6. Under certain conditions the Court may fine the parents 
or the child if over fourteen years of age, or insist upon restitution 
and reparation. 

7. Under certain conditions the child may be imprisoned 
“notwithstanding anything to the contraiy contained in any law, 
no child shaU be sentenced to death or transportation or committed 
to prison: 

“Provided that a child who is fourteen years of age or upwards 
may be committed to prison where the court certifies that he is of 
so unruly or of so depraved a character that he is not a fit person 
to be sent to a certified school and that none of the other methods 
in which the case may legally be dealt with is suitable.”® 

8. Dealt with in any other manner, the child may legally be 
dealt with. 

' — ' — " ^ 

ChBSrm Act, Sec. 3 (t), p. 3 . 

'Ibldq, See. 1 ( 2 . nt). lil, 2Q, 
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9. The child may be striped in default of fine, if the cliild 
is able to pay it. 

10. The child may be committed to a Certified School in. 
default of finci if the child is able to pay, and has already undergone 
caning. 

An order may be varied, modified or revoked. An appeal from 
an order passed by the Juvenile Court shall lie, in places outside 
the City of Bombay, to a District magistrate. No appeal shall lie 
from any order passed in any such appeal. The time within which 
an appeal shall be filed is three months. 

The disposal of 777 cases is given on page 81. 

Before going on to discuss the figures, an explanation of some 
of the headings is necessary. 

1. “Discharged or Closed” are those cases which have been 
discharged for want of evidence or closed because the child died or 
absconded before an order could be passed or for any other reason. 

a. “Transferred” are cases of children outside Poona in whose 
native places there is a Juvenile Court or a child-caring agency to 
which the children may be transferred for further disposal. 

3. “Repatriated” are cases of children outside Poona in whose 
native places there is no Juvenile Court nor a child-caring agency, 
thus making it necessary for the children to be committed to the 
tare of their parents or guardians on information based on reports 
by the police or the village patil or some such person. 

4. “Restored” are cases of children who are committed to the 
care of their parents or guardians and tlie parents or guardians or 
their repre.sentatives take charge of them personally. They may be 
local cases, but are also those whese parents have nomadic habits 
or those who do not belong to Poona but whose parents come here 
for the purpese of taking them back. 

“Repatriation” cases might come under “Restored,” but the 
idea of keeping them separate is to draw a distinction between 
those cases which are restored with practically no knowledge about 
the suitability of the home or parents, and those cases where the 
Court has a chance of seeing the parents and discussing with them 
the future of their child. 

5. The difference between placed on Probation and placed 
under Supervision is merely technical. The children uncjpr Parts 
II and III of the Act, that is, dratitute and neglediced children, are « 
placed under Supervision, children under Part IV of the Act, that 
is, offenders, are placed o» Probation. 
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6. The children may be “Committed” to “fit peison” societies 
and institutions or certified schools. 

The certified schook may be institutions maintained and 
managed by the Government or institutions maintained by the 
Government but run by voluntary agencies or institutions 
maintained and run by voluntary agencies which have been 
certified to receive children under the Bombay Children Act. 

From the Table it will be seen that not one case was caned 
and not one case committed to prison. Since it has come to be 
generally accepted that the function of the Juvenile Court is to 
give protection more than to punish, caning is rarely resorted to. 
Besides, it is recognised that caning does not deter from future 
misconduct. Committing to pi'ison is even rarer than caning, and 
for practical purposes does not exist. 

In twelve cases only was a fine imposed, and in all cases but 
one it was the parents who were fined. None too often, the parents 
are to blame for the misconduct of their children. The imposition 
of a fine is a useful method of reminding them of their responsi- 
bilities, and should be made use of, specially where something more 
constructive like supervision is not possible. Fining cannot be very 
common, however, because the parents of children appearing before 
the Court are for the most part very poor. 

On the whole the offenders are mostly placed on probation, 
destitute and neglected children committed or restored, hut the 
disposal of the different types of cases may be considered in detail. 

Many of the theft and breaking and entering cases are placed 
on probation because they usually belong to Poona, and the 
Probation Officer has a chance of studying their home conditions 
and making the necessary adjustments so that the child has a fair 
chance of improving in his own home. Cases where the home 
conditions are very undesirable or where the child himself needs 
discipline, are usually committed to a Government institution. 

Uncontrollable cases are mostly committed because, under the 
Children Act, if the g;uardian of a child proves to the Court thg,t 
he is unable to control die child and desires the child to be sent to 
a Certified School, the Court, if satisfied, may order the child to be 
sent to such school. The Act, therefore, leaves no alternative but 
to comnpt uncontrollable children.® 

, 1 .1 I, W . . M l I 4 I III! J .,1^ M l i 

*NotcJ Tte Table shows three cases of mtcontrollaWe diildi-qn placed 
tmder sntwapvijStffii ’ and flirte easds committed op ^*61 person” basis, but tho 
dfemion in tnpijc: tWhs vf«s nOt fujte legaL * 
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A middle course is sometimes sought by remanding the child 
for a couple of weeks for observation. The cause of trouble may 
be the neighbourhood or too strict or too lax discipline, or perhaps 
over-anxiety of the parents as is often the case when it is an only 
child, or the eldest child. Sometimes a word of advice to the 
parents and the child’s stay in the Remand Home for a couple of 
weeks does seem to settle the trouble. Out of the six cases restored, 
only one was reported uncontrollable again and had to be com- 
mitted to an institution. On following up the other five cases it 
was found that three had adjusted themselves successfully; two 
could not be traced, but they may be presumed to be successful 
because had there been any trouble the parents would have referred 
them to the Juvenile Court again. Recently there was a case of a 
Brahmin boy, aged fifteen years, who was brought as uncontrollable 
by his father. The boy came of an orthodox, respectable family, 
financially quite well off. The boy had three sisters and a younger 
brother. The trouble seemed to be that the parents were extremely 
keen that their elder son should do well at school, whereas the re- 
port of the superintendent of a mental hospital was, “He should be 
taught some manual occupation as he has reached the level of his 
intellectual capacity.” The boy was fond of music and could sing 
well. During the stay in the Remand Home his interest in music 
was encouraged and with sympathetic treatment, away from the 
disturbing influence of the parents’ anxiety, his conduct underwent 
a remarkable change. He was so grateful for the kind treatment 
received that before he left, he made a low obeisance to the Muslim 
peon who had looked after him. When the boy was restored, the 
situation was explained to his father, and apparently the case was 
successful because no further complaints were received. 

Children in charge of unfit guardians and in moral danger are 
usually committed. That is, the Poona Juvenile Court is more in- 
clined to retaliate against the parents by depriving them of their 
guardiaruship rights, rather tlian attempt to reconstruct family situa- 
tions conducive to child neglect. A policy, it will be remembered, 
that has been reversed in other countries through eitperience. Il- 
lustrative of what is meant was a recent case: A little boy and his 
sister were found in a very dirty, ragged condition with their fa- 
ther, who appeared to be without work and who seemingly did not 
exercise proper guardianship. The children were taken charge of. 
,,^nquiries revcaie(*-»that the family had come to Poona from Shola- 
*pur a couple of days before. ' The father’s brothers were cultivators 
in JSholapur and reSpeethWe people, It was suspected the father 
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was given to drink, but he had been a fiurly steady worker until 
one day his wife eloped. He had then thrown up his work and 
come to Poona with his children, to whom he was apparently very 
attached. He seemed to be ill, physically and mentally. All he 
wanted was to be left in peace with his children which, he stated, 
was not asking for much. He was most unwilling to have them 
committed to an institution, but they were, in spite of his protesta- 
tions. Some time later, a letter was received from one of the uncles 
in Sholapur to say that the father was dying and wished to see his 
children, whereupon the committal order was changed; the chil- 
dren were sent to Sholapur and placed under the care of their uncle. 

The subsequent order shows that it was possible to reconstruct 
the family situation. The possibility must have been present from 
the very beginning, because it caimot be that the relatives were un- 
willing to shelter the children and the father. The father had come 
away from Sholapur because his wife had deserted him. The shock 
had perhaps unbalanced him for the moment, but he could have 
been persuaded to go back to his brothers. Instead of being com-' 
mitted, the children could then have been restored, as they were 
later. If the Juvenile Court were still uncertain of the children’s 
welfare, the Sholapur Juvenile Court may further have been asked 
to supervise. Had the better course suggested itself in the beginning, 
it would have spared the children and the father the distress caused 
by parting them. 

To take yet another case, shortly after the Bombay Children 
Act was applied to Poona, three little girls, aged thirteen, eleven and 
ten, were brought to the Juvenile Court as being in moral danger. 
The grandmother of the children had been the mistress of an English 
soldier, the mother had been kept successively by two Irani men, 
the second of whom was the father of these children. It was also 
suspected that the second child had been dedicated. Balanced 
against these were the assets. The mother and the children lived 
in a nice house in a decent locality and all the children were 
studying as day-scholars in a very good convent. In fact, had the 
mother’s character been above suspicion, the home conditions would 
have been considered very desirable. In Court it was decided to 
commit the children to an institution in Bombay for three years. 
After their period had expired they were restored to their mother 
on condition that they should be kept as boardeis in the very school 
they had attended as day-scholarst The point isfreonsidering the* 
desirability of the home and the fact that the mother’s second 
relationship had lasted fbr more than thirteen years, the children 
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may have, from the first, been restored on condition that they were 
sent to a good school. Besides, the three years’ committal order 
served no useful purpose. The children were taken away when they 
were aged thirteen, eleven and ten, and restored when they were 
sixteen, fourteen, and thirteen, a more dangerous age for being 
exploited had the mother been so inclined. But the mother was not, 
because three years later when the 'girls were traced for the purpose 
of this enquiry, they were found to be doing quite well. The eldest 
had just entered college, and the two younger ones were studying 
in the school specified by the Juvenile Court. The mother was 
apparently jealously looking after the girls and wished them to be 
decently married. 

The Childien Act gives the Juvenile Court power to over-ride 
parental authority under exceptional circumstances. It is fully 
justified in removing a child from the parents when, as in one case, 
a woman wantonly allowed her two small daughters to be assaulted 
by her paramour, but just tlie mother being a mistress or the father 
drinking more than is good for him, does not seem to be conditions 
grave enough to warrant such action. It should be borne in mind 
that a child’s natural and normal environment is his own home, 
which should be preserved whenever possible, because the natural 
bond of affection between the child and his parents may form a vital 
force in the reconstruction of the home and the family. The 
parents and the State both have a claim on the child; those of the 
former are biological, those of the latter social — it wants good 
citi2eils. The State can best achieve its ends by recognising the right 
of the parents and that does not mean that it should revert to the 
ancient practice of regarding the parent as the supreme indisputable 
guardian. What is meant is that it should approach the situation 
indirectly ahd reduce the necessity of removing the child to a 
minimum by making attendance in the schools compulsory; by in- 
troducing measures to relieve destitution; by instructing women in 
mother-craft; by organising good propaganda, etc. The real prob- 
lem is to reconcile the claims of the parents and the claims of the 
State to the best advantage of the child. 

While on the subject it may be stated further that each type 
^ of case has to be placed m its proper sociological background, spe- 
cially in a touptry like India. It is not only necessary to take into 
considerai^qn tjfi^ economic conditions, but also factors like caste and 
««*eason to’ qaal|^ of’ the case. 

There regard thieving as nothing 

abnormal. Tntfj? tait;e ifc- all in Ihfiir day’s wprk* Sonltl time ago a 
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tribe of gypsies camped in an open place next to a lady’s house. 
True to type, at the first favourable moment they let their animals 
loose to gra^e in her compound. To teach them a lesson the lady 
had the beasts rounded up. Soon after the whole camp came in a 
body to beg for the animals and after some parleying the lady 
consented to release them. The gypsies departed swearing eternal 
gratitude. When they had left, the lady discovered that some of 
her shoes were missing and .she decided to go across to give them 
a bit of her mind But as she was entering the camp an old 
woman came out of her hut with her arms full of shoes and said 
“Baiji,'* I was just going to return these shoes. My children are in- 
corrigible. They will nevei learn from whom not to steal!” When 
a child from such a tribe commits a theft, it is not due to any 
emotional struggle or a sense of frustration. He is merely acting 
according to the code of behaviour of his class and is totally unaware 
of any feeling of moral guilt. A Pardhi girl arre-sted for stealing 
brinjals justified her action by saying, “I steel one brinjal from each 
field. How can the owners be any the worse for it!” 

with thieWng more so with begging which is the recognised 
profession of certain qastes mentioned earlier. And at certain times 
even those families which do not ordinarily beg, do so. Once five 
or six children of poor but respectable families \vere brought to the 
Juvenile Court for begging. The parents would have been heavily 
penalised but that one of the magistrates who was a Aduslim, 
explained to the Bench that it was the month of Ramzan® and 
during that month rich Aduslim.s W'ho were charitably disposed uave 
food and clothing to the poor. At such times it was not considered 
improper for even respectable poor families to go begging and take 
advantage of the almsgiving. 

Moral danger also cannot be interpreted according to foreign 
standards. Each community has its own moral codes; what may 
appear to he a case of moral danger may not really be .'=0 when 
considered with reference to those codes. For instance, in parts of 
the Punjab a sort of polyandry still exists. It is not unusual for one 
of the brothers, generally the eldest, to marry and the other brothers 
to have access to his wife. This practice has arisen bec.ausc there 
are fewer women than men and that being the case the girls fetch 
a good bride-price. Hence, often only one man in the family can 
afford a wife. There was a case before the Juvenile Court a few 
mo nths aw. A fifteeu'-year-old mairied Sikh girflrom a village irt- 

‘Madame, 

'Muslitti w-tinih of rcltgioua fast 
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the Punjab eloped with a soldier from a neighbouring village. The 
man’s regiment was stationed at Poona and both were somehow dis- 
covered on their way to the regiment. The girl was referred to the 
Juvenile Court. Her home in the Punjab was traced and it was 
found that the husband was willing to overlook the lapse and take 
her back, but she refused to go home and led the Juvenile Court to 
suspect that her elder brother-in-law paid her unwelcome attentions. 
What added to the suspicions was that the person who seemed to 
take more interest in the correspondence and who eventually came 
to fetch the girl was not the husband but the brother-in-law. This 
man used to bring a Sikh gurw® to stand surety for him and when 
questioned point blank about the allegations made by the girl, the 
guru as much as admitted that they were true. The Juvenile Court 
was inclined to view this with disfavour and take charge of the girl 
as being in moral danger. But considering that such was the 
accepted practice of the community, the Court thought better of it 
and decided to restore her. With persuasion and assurance that she 
would not be punished, the girl finally agreed to go back and the 
man was given charge of his sister-in-law-cum-wife! * 

Then, in the Province of Bombay, there are castes like the 
Kalavantine and the Naikin, who were referred to in an earlier 
chapter. These women may not get married but as concubines 
their position in the house and their prestige are next only to that 
of the wife. Concubinage is recognised by Hindu law. A man has 
definite obligations to fulfil towards his concubine and her children 
and even after his death they are entitled to a maintenance 
allowance during their life-time. The desirability or undesfrability 
of such practices existing today is not discussed, but it may be 
pointed out that they are problems too wide for the Juvenile Court 
to handle. That body cannot hope, and should not try, to start 
social reforms in old Hindu institutions by its fitful treatment of an 
occasional case. The reforms must come from within the com- 
munity itself, as they have been coming; women imbued tvlth 
modern ideas of monogamy have been contracting civil marriages; 
Kalavantine men, instead of leading parasitical lives, have educated 
themselves into the front ranis of surgeons, lawyers, and 
administrators, and arc trying to improve the lot of their women, 
Children whose parents are convicted are restored to the care 
of relatiy.es, if ^here are any willing to look after tliem, or are kept 
win ihstitufiohs tirjSS the parents finish their sentence. The conviction 
of the paren ts by* its^ i^ not held agmnst them. Enquiries are 
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made as to the desirability of the home conditions in each case and 
the children restored whenever possible. 

Destitute children are generally committed, because a good many 
of them are orphans with no one to look after them. In India, as 
elsewhere, with the decline of the joint-family has come also the 
decline of the moral responsibility of the family members to care 
for the dependants of their less fortunate relatives. But old customs 
die hard. India may still be said to be in the transition stage, be- 
cause there have been cases where relatives have disowned destitute 
children, just as there have been cases a few, where relatives Jiave 
claimed them. Once a girl aged two, and her six brothers, the 
eldest aged fifteen, and the youngest a baby of two months, found 
themselves destitute overnight, because their elder sister’s husband, 
in a fit of anger, killed the sister, the father, and the mother! 
Fortunately an aunt was found, who, though she had a family of 
her own, willingly took charge of all of them. At first she consented 
to keep only the girl and the two youngest brothers, but later, 
perhaps her conscience proving too much, she came back for the 
other boys. 

Even those children who have a parent alive or both parents 
alive, who could bring them up, if they had the means, have to be 
committed because the Bombay Children Act makes no provision 
for a family allowance which would enable such children to be 
cared for in their own homes. On one occasion a w'idow with four 
children, one girl and three boys, their ages ranging from twelve 
years to three, applied for help. Her husband had been an 
astrologer. As such he could never have earned much, so when he 
died he left his family completely destitute. The widow got 
employment as a servant and managed somehow for four months 
before she applied for help. The only help that could be given her 
was to commit the three older children, the youngest to be com- 
mitted a year later. It was as though for being poor she was to be 
punished by being deprived of her children! A situation that calls 
to mind Samuel Butler’s “Erewhom,” where to be unfortunate is to 
commit a crime. If the children benefited by such a separation, it 
would have some justification, but it may be stressed again, the 
child’s natural environment is his home. In Itis home alone will a 
child unfold all the aspects of his personality; his home alone can 
satisfy his emotional desires for love and affection,, because 
institutional care, even the best, is always impeiTS&nal. His homep- 
therefore, must be preserved as far as possible, specially where 
poverty is the only causft of dependency. In g report on the placihg 
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of children in families in the United States, it is said, “There is 
general acceptance throughout the United States of the principle 
that no child should be permanently separated from his family if it 
is possible so to rehabilitate the home that it can provide the 
essentials of satisfactory family life. When the inability of the 
parent to support the child is found to be the major reason for 
commitment to an agency, it is often found possible to board him 
with his own parents, the agency supervising the care given as in a 
boarding-home. In a study made in 1930 , it was found that 2,054 
children under the supeivision of institutions and agencies were 
being boarded in their own homes.”^ In the case mentioned above, 
in the beginning it was at least possible to keep the children together 
because the boys, being young, could be committed to the same 
institution as the girl. But as the boys grow up they will have to 
be transferred and the whole family will be scattered. 

The lot of such children was harder still when they had to be 
detained in disciplinary Certified Schools, meant primarily for 
delinquents. Now it is possible to commit them to good, voluntary 
institutions, but even then there are some sensitive children who can 
never be happy in an institution, no matter how well it is nin. In 
one of the institutions of the above sort, all except those children 
who could not, had gone home for their Divali® vacation. The 
matron of the school, being a sympathetic person, did all she could 
to give the children who remained a happy time. She gave them 
good food, nice clothes, observed all the little rituals that make 
Divali such a festive occasion at home. In spite of it all, one small 
boy kept wanting to go home even though at home he would not 
have had half the things he was given in school. The Superin- 
tendent tried to cheer him up by pointing out that he too had to re- 
main in school, to which the little boy’s reply was “Maybe, but 
this is your home and it is not mine.” 

If these children are not committed, they are liable to become 
neglected in addition to being destitute. There was a case of a 
woman with three children becoming destitute because her husband 
developed insanity. In that case, the eldest child who was a boy, 
was committed to a Certified School. He turned out to be one of 
these who are unhappy in institutions. The two other children, 
girls, were left vrith their mother because they were very young. A 
year latej; it was a shock to see the mother in Court again with the 

^ placlhc of OtttWrf'Ti in FamilieB," Yol, II, League of Naiiona 

1938, IV, 1411, p. 204. 
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youngeAt child looking a shadow of her former self. The mother 
had been charged with neglect of the two girls. Both of them had 
been seriously ill; the elder sister had died for want of proper at- 
tention, and there was a possibility of the younger one dying also. 
A lot had happened since the boy had been committed. The fa- 
ther wa.s released from the asylum, but the cure was doubtful. He 
had conLuuious arguments with his wife on her being employed. 
He disliked the idea of his son being detained in a Certified School. 
A little later, after perhaps a family disagreement, he went away. 
The mother rolled on from job to job, acquiring a questionable 
reputation by the time she appeared before the Court again. In 
view of all that had happened, the Juvenile Court thought it best 
to take charge of the child, who was remanded to a hospjtal for 
tiealment. There she was given the best of care, but her condition 
did not improve because she kept fretting for her mother, which 
only goes to show how necessary it is for some children to be with 
their parents. Eventually, because the child’s condition grew worse 
and the mother claimed to be capable of giving the necessary treat- 
ment, she was restored under supervision. The child took a turn 
for the better almost immediately and was doing well. The case 
has now been transferred to Bombay where the mother has found 
some work. 

These cases of acute povcity, rather than complete destitution, 
have no provision under the Children Act to meet their needs. The 
parents have to choose between undergoing innumerable privations 
or asking for relief which denies them a noimal family life and is 
unsatisfactory for the children as well as themselves. It is true such 
cases do not really belong to the Juvenile Court. In America and 
England, they are covered by Social Insurance and Social Security 
Laws, like Mothers’ Allowances, Old Age Pensions, etc. Lack of 
these in India perforce brings them to the Juvenile Court, which 
cannot disregard their claims because destitution may further lead 
to neglect or even delinquency, as it did in one case. A woman 
found herself having to care for eight children on the death of her 
husband. She was not educated and could not hope to support 
them all hei-self. She appealed to the Juvenile Court but her claim 
was dismissed because her husband had left her some eight hundred 
rupees. She managed somehow to disperse her eight children in 
charitable institutions and with various relatives. Very soon after, 
one child came back to the Juvenile Court foB*4evelopifjig thieving^ 
habits. He is now being looked after in one of the Certified SchooK^ 

I D. F.— 7 
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Until such time as there is Social Insurance or other general 
measures for their lelief, there should be some provision under the 
Children Act for the benefit of these cases. If the children could 
be committed to their parents on a “fit peison” basis and even half 
the money paid as subsidy, which would be paid to a “fit person” 
institution, it tvould be going a long way towards the proper treat- 
ment of these borderline destitutes. The system of allowance is 
open to abuse, but the difficulty can be overcome, as it has been in 
other countries, by strict supervision. 

From the Table it will be seen that adoption is extremely rare. 
That may be because in India, as a rule, a person has a large family 
of his own. Besides caste, even today, has a hold on people. A 
good 'family wanting to adopt a child will think twice about 
adopting a baby whose caste is not known. A third reason may be 
that though the joint-family is disappearing, the idea of kinship is 
still strong. A man wishing to adopt a child would most likely look 
for one in his own family. If he did not, his family members would 
probably look at him askance for introducing a stranger in their 
midst when he could have chosen one from his numerous nephews 
and nieces! 

Next in the Table are cases of begging. They are placed under 
supervision whenever possible; the really needy ones or those in 
danger of being exploited are committed; but a large number have 
tc he just restored. They cannot be supervised because of the 
nomadic habits of their parents and they are not committed partly 
because Certified Schools are invariably overcrowded, so those ci^es 
which can go on tolerably well by themselves arc let alone; partly 
because it is felt that under existing conditions it is more constructive 
to leave them with their parents, specially if they belong to castes 
like the Kolhati, Dombari, Gondhali, who follow a definite 
profession. 

It is considered wiser to leave these children with their parents 
because the way of living in the poorest Certified School is 
approximated to that of the ubban poor middle classes and is very 
different to the way of living of these people. The Bhil, Kathodi 
and Koli, for instance, are tribes that practically live in the jungles. 
They come to the towns sometimes to sell small articles and beg. 
A child belonging to any of these tribes, if brought up within the 
four wal]^ of an institution, would become psychologically and 
•...^ysically unfit 'tbe rigours of jungle life; or a Kolhati child, 

who is trained to befaff perhaps even before he can walk, 

w<?uld have ho sbeh tn^ain^ in a.' Certified® School, with the result 
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that the&c chilclicn would find it very nearly impossible to go bath 
to their homes on their lelease. Thus, such children while being 
restored to citizenship in institutions, would become irrevocably lost 
to their parents, and citizenship without a normal home is not worth 
the name. 

Let alone children of the hill tribes or itinerant pei formers, 
even children of castes like the Vaddar and the Waghri, who do not 
specialise in any profession, would find it difficult to adjust 
themselves after institutional training, because in schools children 
learn to bathe every day, wear clean clothes, keep theii bcloijgings 
tidy, to mention only the little habits that arc foicign to these 
people. A boy released from an institution would find it very 
difficult to marry and to make hLs home with his tribe, because he 
might not wish to associate with housemates who, he has come to 
believe, have unhygienic ways. What is true of bo^s is even more 
true of girLs, because the boys could at least live orj, their own with 
their wives and teach them their way of living, but the girls would 
have to lower their standard to that of their illiterate husbands. It 
is not even as though these boys and girls stood a fair chance of 
marrying into a better class after their training, because society is 
still caste-conscious. In the case of girls there is a further 
complication. Many of them aie married very young in 
contravention of the Sharda Act; this Act, though it provides for 
the prevention of early marriages, has no provision whereby .such 
marriages could be made null and void. A marriage once 
performed is legal and binding. A married girl, therefore, would 
have to go back to her husband whethei she liked it or not. To take 
charge of a girl, to teach her to rc.T.d and write, show her a diffcicnt 
way of living and then to force her to go back to her husband would 
be just asking for trouble. 

Besides, these people have certain conventions peculiar to their 
own caste, which are rigidly observed. For example, a Vaddar girl 
was caught begging. According to Vaddar conventions the women 
must not weal' cholis or blouses. Had this girl been committed, her 
ultimate rehabilitation would have been a problem. In the 
institution, like the other Inmates, she would have had to wear a 
choli, which would have put her out of the community. Some time 
ago a Vaddar reformist in Sholapur ivas excommunicated for maldng 
his wife and daughters wear choUs. Where an influential man 
failed, an insignificant girl cannot hope to get On her release- 

this girl would have found herself an outca.ste amongst her own 
people, A case can usually be deemed succes^bh ;r at ttiP 
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the peiiod the girl neiuics or has chances, of manying and leading 
a noimal life. Even had this girl wished, no boy of her own caste 
would have married her. Vaddars ate poor labourers, who rank 
rather low in the social scale, so Hindu society being what it is, a 
boy of any other caste would have been difficult to find. 

In an old country like India, where society consists of .so many 
castes and creeds, each caste living according to its particular set 
of conventions, it is not possible to educate children who come from 
distinct cultural strata in a uniform type of institution. The 
standard of living of these people has first to be raised by social 
uplift of whole castes as such. Not individual cases. The State has 
been taking steps in this direction amongst a few castes, but until 
such time as cultural differences are minimised, there should be 
special Certified Schools to deal with such children. There should 
be one, for example, for children of the hill tribes and the itinerant 
performeis; at Jeast one for children of the agricultural castes and 
the like as distinct from institutions for children of town dwellers. 
And though the food and clothing in all the institutions would be 
about the same, the training given would differ widely. 

Under present conditions, if such children are committed, they 
may find on their release that institutional training has made them 
misfits in their own class and that social barriers prevent them from 
being accepted by other classes. A position that has every promise 
of leading to further delinquency. But given the correct training, 
children would leave the institutions fully prepared to meet the 
situation. They would not turn back on their homes but become 
champions of their cause like Dr. Ambedkar. It does hot matter 
very much what they say as long as they say enough to make society 
conscious of their presence and make it realise that they, too, arc 
citizens to share equally with others all opportunities and privileges. 

Runaway children are mostly up-country cases. Whenever 
possible they are transferred or restored or repatriated. Yet a large 
number have to be committed, because work under the Children 
Act not being imiveraal in India, it is impossible to trace their homes 
or even if their homes arc traced, to restore them with any hope of 
their staying there. Reference to the Table on Region in Chapter 
II will show that only twenty-five runaway cases are local, of which 
fourteen jare placed under supervision. So the largest number of 
.nommitted oasisfta-e runaway children from outside Poona, and 
often outside the Pi:^i46nny.t They form 50 per cent of the total 
destitute and neglected boys cotnmitted. 
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From the Table it 'will be seen that the three principal modes 
of disposal are; 

1. (a) Restored unconditionally or on bond, 

(b) Restoied and placed under supervision on probation. 

2. Committed. 

About 25 per cent of the ca.scs arc accounted for by repatriation, 
transfer, etc.; of the other 75 per cent, 20 per cent aie restored, 21 
per cent placed under supervision or on probation; 34 per cent 
committed, thi.s being the largest group; 5 per cent committed to “fit 
person” institutions and associations; and 29 per cent committal to 
Certified Schools. 

The trend in other countries is for the committal figures to be 
low. In England and Wales, the percentage of children committed 
in 1935 was 9, in America in 1928, 16.'' The England and Wales 
figures, however, deal only with indictable offences, and the 
American figures only with delinquents. But taking Poona figures 
for delinquents alone, the percentage is still 31. The high 
percentage cannot be due to the fact that up-country cases make 
commitment to an institution inevitable, because the Table on 
Region will show that of the offenders, 75 per cent belong to Poona 
itself, and 7 per cent to Poona District. It may be that prevailing 
economic conditions in India and inadequate State measures for 
child care make commitment necessary in many cases. Figures for 
the probation of delinquents in England and Wales, America and 
Poona, arc about the same, but the percentage of delinquents bound 
over without supervision (restored) was in England and Wales 32, 
in America 29 and Poona 1 1 . 

In Poona children are restored when more constructive treat- 
ment is not possible or not necessary, but probation and commit- 
ment to an institution are important methods of dealing with chil- 
dren before the C«urt and each is described in detail. 

PROBATION 

The legal basis of probation rests on the power of the Court to 
suspend conditionally the imposition or the execution of the sen- 
tence. In the case of adults, as usually applied, it amounts to little 
more than letting a man off on his word to bdhave himself, but in 
tl\e case of juveniles probation is the most important itejga in the 
social programme of the Juvenile Court, 


* Op, cii., p. 205, 
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It is not something amounting to a form of leniency or ac- 
quittal, as most people seem to imagine. It has a positive value in 
that the Court helps the young offender to adjust himself to his sur- 
toundings. The delinquent is restored to his guardians on certain 
< onditions, like being sent to school or being employed, and is placed 
under the friendly supervision of the Probation Officer. Elkin says 
of probation, “It is the only method open to the Courts, which pro- 
vides a means of re-education without the necessity of breaking up 
the offender’s normal life, and removing him from his natural sur- 
roundings. It is in this that its special value lics.”^ 

The minimum probationary period, except in a few cases, if a 
permanent “cure” is to be effected, has been found to be about a 
year. Some Juvenile Courts define the period at the begiiming and 
some let it depend on the good behaviour of the probationer. Under 
the Bombay Children Act the outside limit of the period of proba- 
tion is three years, but the Poona Juvenile Court has almost with- 
out exception ordered probation for one year. 

To achieve results in probation, the Juvenile Court and the 
Probation staff are called upon to make a definite effort. To begin 
with, when a child is being placed on probation, the Court should 
carefully explain the conditions to him and his parents, and they 
should also be made to understand that the Probation Officer is 
not a policeman keeping a watch on them, but is there for the ex- 
press purpose of helping them and so they should not hesitate to 
consult him on any difficult matter. This is important because if 
pi'obation is to be successful, active co-operation of the parents and 
the child is very necessary. 

As stated elsewhere, a report of the child’s home conditions, 
circumstances of the offence, etc. is made to the Juvenile Court in 
each case before deciding how to deal with it. If the child is to be 
placed on probation, the Probation Officer makes suggestions for 
treatment based on tiris report. It would be helpful if the Proba- 
tion Officers worked out a plan as suggested by Manshardt,^ “The 
better procedure is for the probiltion department to work out a plan 
of treatment for each individual probationer, on the basis of his 
social case history. Thus in any ^ven case, the Probation Officer 
might attempt to balhilce the assets, as he sees them, against the ap- 
parent Habilitlw, ^d then tO' t^tiggcst eertain treatment objectiva. 

- j 
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The summary might be somewhat as follows: 
Assets 

[. Good home atmosphere 

2. Good school record 

3. Child and parents co- 

operative 

Attempt to persuade the 


wholesome neighbourhood. 


Liabilities 
I. Physical defect 
a. Bad companions 
3. Neighbourhood with a 
tradition of delinquency 
parents to move to a more 


OBJECTIVEb 


Lack of wholesome 
leisure time activities 


a. Arrange for needed medical attention. 

3. Endeavour to get the child enrolled in a supervised play- 
ground or neighbourhood recreation centre. 

4. Endeavour to enrol the child in a Scout troop. 

5. Endeavour to enlist the interest of the parents, particularly 
the father, in providing for a more constructive use of the child’s 
leisure time.” 

It should be remembered, however, that the plan must always 
be flexible for, as the Probation Officer studies the case further, new 
complications may arise, to meet which he should be prepared to 
change and to rechange his oiiginal plans. 

Whatever the Probation Officer proposes should be explained 
to the child, also the reasons for doing it, and should carry ivith it 
the approval of the child himself, as far as possible. The child has 
to be made to take a lively interest in his own re-education. 

The Probation Officer should make frequent visits to the child’s 
home to see how he is getting on; the frequency of the visits de- 
pends naturally on the cases, but once a month is the minimum in 
any case. He should discuss matters with the parents and the child, 
and should some help be required, offer constructive suggestions. 
The Bombay Children Act enjoins the Piobation Officer to “advise, 
assist and befriend the child.”’ Actually he should go even further 
and befriend the whole family. Someone in the family may need 
medical help. The father may be without employment, and the 
Probation Officer may know where a job can be secured. Maybe 
the brothers and sisters should be placed in a school. Whatever 
the difficulty, the Probation Officer should try to find a solution. 

Should the Probation Officer find that the child’s cqpversalion 
is hampered by the presence of his parents or rc&ives, he should asfe 
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the child to icpoit to him at a convenient place away fiom the 
Court, whcic he could have a quite uninterrupted half-hour with 
him. Foi he must have some knowledge of the child’s personality; 
his hopes, his ambitions, his feais, his thwai lings, his moral outlook. 
The Probation Officer’s task is to biing to the surface the causes of 
the conflict which is driving the child towards delinquency. This 
can only be done when he wins the confidence of the child to the 
point wheie the child himself discloses his inmost thoughts about 
things and people. 

&ut sometimes the emotional entanglement of a child defies 
even the most sympathetic Probation Officer, and in such cases a 
psychiatrist’s help is necessary. 

Since the success of probation depends to such an extent on 
the Probation Officer, he should be most carefully chosen. The 
first requirement is that he should be suitably educated and have a 
thorough Imowledge both theoretical and practical, of his work. 
The Probation Officers in the Bombay Provmce are usually recruited 
from graduates from College or its equivalent, or from a school of 
social work. Social training is at present given by only one school 
in Bombay, the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work, 
which gives fairly intensive training in all branches of Sociology, 
The University Settlement for Girls in Bombay also has a six months’ 
course in social work. But probation requires specialisation and the 
Juvenile Branch at Poona conducts a short course in Probation, with 
an examination at the end, which the would-be Probation Officer 
is required to pass. 

In probation, technical knowledge is not all. The Probation 
Officer should possess a good personality, “The Probation Officer 
needs to be competent in practical detail, to have initiative and im'- 
agination, to get on well with all sorts of people and to have both 
force of character and finesse of character.’”* 

There are two ways of getting things done. One is by issuing 
commands and expecting them to be obeyed. The other is by win- 
ning the good-will of the people and with their co-operation leading 
them towards a common goal. Probation calls for leadership and a 
Probation Officer should be a man or a woman capable of arousing 
and holding the loyalties of the probationers so that they follow his 
guidance willingly and with confidence. 

- ^ One reason wfcT" a good Probation Officer may succeed where 
pa rents have fa iled ,,fe that he is tn a position to approach children 

’*Eitpr% CfWMs, p. 198, 
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by way of leadership. The father and the modier arc symbols of 
authority. Their icqucsts become in the natuie of commands which 
children arc likely to resent. But the Piobatioii OlTicer s relationship 
with the children is on a basis of fiiendship. If he is accepted as a 
leader, it is because the children them.selves recognise his ability to 
lead. He does not occupy his po.sition by mere force of circum- 
stances as in the case o.f the parents. 

Another icason is, of cour.se, that the Probation Officer is spe- 
cially trained to handle childicn and the parents arc not; but a third 
reason, which is also important, is that parents are too close to their 
own children to judge them coricctly. Their own emotions may 
lead them to give exaggciated importance to certain events oi be- 
little the significance of certain olheis, whereas the Probation Of- 
ficer’s interest in the children is impersonal. He can weigh a situa- 
tion without getting involved emotionally and see things in their 
proper perspective. 

Mansiiardt* has enumerated certain personal qualities which 
<i Probation Officer should possess. Amongst other things he says, 
“The probation officer .should be a person with a sound physical 
constitution. The strain of dealing constantly with people in need 
of help saps one’s vitality, and unless attention is paid to physical 
renewal, the quality of woik is .sure to suffer. The probation officer 
must be at peace ivith himself. One cannot assist in resolving the- 
conflicts of others, who is one’s self in mental and emotional turmoil. 
The w'orker should be a person of poise and self-confidence. Theie 
is a difference between a blatant egoism and a legitimate faith in 
one’s own abilities. ... He will have a genuine enthusiasm for his 
work — an enthusiasm which is grounded in full knowledge of the 
reaHtie.s of the situation. He will be alert and resourceful. When 
a plan is not working, he will not hesitate to make necessary changes. 
He will not be afraid to assume responsibility.” 

Besides training and a suitable personality, there arc other prac- 
tical tonsidcralinns th.it count. A would-be Probation Officer should 
be thoroughly conversant ivith the customs and the languages of the 
people whose children he is to supervise. Only then will he be able 
to win their friendship and by a proper understanding of their wor- 
ries offer constructive help. To facilitate his orvn work, he should 
have an idea of the geography of the town. He^^iould be''able to 
tell the lotalities by their popular designations; he should know the* 


’‘Op, cii., pp. 189, 190, 
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desirable neighboui hoods and the undcsiiable ones, Hence he 
should, as far as possible, be a local man. 

I'or succcsstui probation, a worker has, one might say, to pre- 
paie the field for his probationers. Ke must familiaiise himself with 
the characteristics of the different quarters of the town to be able 
to advise hi& probationeis as to the most suitable. He must find out 
what possibilities the town oflers for education, medical aid, recrea- 
tion, by cultivating the acquaintance of other social workers con- 
nected with social and child welfare agencies. He must keep in 
touch with shop-keepers, building contractors, mill managcis, who 
wouTd he helpful in securing woik for his piobationers. He must 
make himself a tvell-known, often-seen figure so that less and less 
people grow suspicious of him and respond to his requests more 
readily. A Probation. Officer, tliercfoie, should not be transferred 
unless the transfer gives him scope for further studies and helps to 
enrich and widen, his experiences Moreover, when transfen'ed, he 
should be sent with the understanding that he is to leturn to his own 
post. A man who is sent from place to place will have no time to 
develop the contacts, neither will he be inclined when he knows that 
he will have to start all over again in another town. One year when 
there were frequent changes in the Poona Probation staff, the per- 
centage of failures, according to a Probation Officer, rose to more 
than fifty ! 

A Probation Officer is specially trained foi his work, hence he 
should not be shifted to a position behind the desk, but it should 
be made worth his while to remain a Probation Officer. In this 
country too much stress is laid on self-sacrifice and social workers are 
paid notoriously low salaries. In the Province of Bombay the scale 
of pay for a Probation Officer on the Government cadre is Es. 75- 
5-135; those employed by the Associations get even less. If the best 
type of people are to be secured and kept without being exploited, 
it b evident, their compensation should be more adequate. 

In fairness to the Probation Officer, he should have a few cases 
at a time to handle, so that he may do full iustice to each. About 
forty to fifty cases are considered a reasonable case-load. In Poona 
the average case-load k about forty, but the Probation Officers also 
make all preliminarv inauiries about cases before the Court; supen 
vise licencccs from Certified Schools; supervise licencees from Borstal 
as well as make necessary inquiries before their release, and in addi- 
tion do all thu cl^sscal work of die .District probation and After-Care 
■"Assoriation. 'Statement to the eftect that the Probation Officer; 
should, be rellfcwd of cjeiical work, Wfikh rightly bebngs to the 
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horioiary executive officers of the Association, was made in the Re- 
port of the Juvenile Branch for the year 1939-40,“ but it seems to 
liave made little impiession. 

Since probation is quite a physical and mental strain, the Pro- 
bation Officer should have sufficient holidays to enable him to come 
back with renewed energy and enthusiasm. Though theoretically 
a Probation Officer in this Province is allowed ten days’ casual 
leave, and one month’s privilege leave. Probation Officers in Poona 
consider themselves lucky If they can be spared for a week or a lort- 
night once a year ! 

A Probation Officer must keep his knowledge up-to-date by 
reading whatever fresh contributions the various sciences like psy- 
chology, criminology, etc., have made towaids probation. Every 
District Association should make it its business to see that good 
literature on the subject — ^journals, recent books, Government pub- 
lications of other countries — arc placed within the reach of its Pro- 
bation Officers. Comparative study helps to laise the standard of 
work. 

Voluntary Probation Officers may be employed occasionally, 
but the bulk of the work should always be in charge of the paid 
staff. Voluntary Probation Officers have this to their advantage 
chat they have only a couple of cases to supervise and can thus 
give each moic individual attention. 


p. 11. 


CHAPTER IV 


DISPOSAL CONTINUED-INSTITUTIONS 


Part VI of the Bombay Children Act states: 

“See. 34(1) The provincial Government may establish and 
maintain industrial schools for the reception of children and youth- 
ful offenders. 

“(2) The Provincial Government may certify that any industrial 
schoel or other educational institution not established under sub- 
section ( I ) is fit for the reception of children or youthful offenders.’” 

Every Certified School must be inspected by the Chief Inspector 
of Certified Schools or by an Inspector or Assistant Inspector at least 
once in six months, institutions for girls only -wherever practicable to 
be inspected by a woman. 

Every Certified School is liable to inspection at any time in all 
its departments by the Inspectors or by any member of the Provin- 
cial Legislature or any member of the Central Legislature represent- 
ing the Province. 

A Certified School may also be inspected at any time by a medi- 
cal practitioner empowered in this behalf to report to the Cliief In- 
spector on the health of the inmates and sanitary conditions of the 
school. 

In addition, the Government Educational Inspector of each 
division is also to be an Inspector of Certified Schools within his 
division for carrying out purely educational inspection. He is to re- 
ceive his instructions from, and submit his report to, the Chief In- 
spector of Certified Schools, through the Director of Public In- 
struction.® 

The industrial classes attached to Certified Schools are to be ex- 
amined by the Committee of Direction for Technical Education and 
an Inspection Report to be submitted to the Chief Inspector through 
the Inspector of Certified Schools.’ 

The Provincial Government, if dissatisfied rvith the manage- 
merit, condition or rules of a Gerlified School, may withdraw the 
certificate, or prohibit the admission of children to that school un- 
til such time as notice is revoked. 


38 , 

*^Bomhav CfiiMrfm and Juvelati Courts Rules, 1936 , 
• Ibid., Rule iS, p. 3. 
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The manageiE, of the Certified School, on their part, may resign 
the certificate on giving six months’ notice in writing to the Provin- 
cial Government through the Chief Inspector. 

At present there arc about twenty Certified Schools. Of these 
only one, the Ycravda Industrial School, is maintained and run by 
the Provincial Government. Two other institutions, that is, Chem- 
bur Children’s Home and the David Sassoon Industrial School, are 
maintained by the Government, but arc under the management of 
the Children’s Aid Society in Bombay. Another institution, the 
Sholapur Certified School, is maintained and managed by the 
ernment, but it has been established under the Criminal Tribes Act, 
and only certified under Section 34(2) of the Bombay Children Act. 

All the other institutions are run by voluntary agencies. They 
admit only a small number of Court committed children, the rest 
being private admissions. These voluntary instilution.s receive capi- 
tation fees in respect of each child committed to their care. 

A complete list of Certified Schools with information regarding 
their numerical capacity, the trades taught, grants received, etc., is 
given in the report on the work of the Juvenile Branch each year, so 
it has not been thought necessary to describe each in detail here. 

Of the twenty institutions, about nine arc for girls only. But 
all these are voluntaiy institutions which admit a small percentage 
of Court committed children. They accept those girls alone who 
would adapt themselves reasonably well to institutional discipline. 
For the really difficult type of girl, there is as yet no Certified School. 
The Poona Juvenile Court usually commits such cases to the Mahila 
Seva Gram, Poona, on a “fit person” basis.’* Some of these insti- 
tutions for girls also admit small boys and keep them dntil they at- 
tain the age of twelve or thirteen years, when they ar^ transferred 
to some other institution for boys. 

About five institutions arc for boys only. Three of these, the 
Ycravda Industrial School, the David Sassoon Industrial School and 
tire Chembur Children’s Home are large institutions wholly for 
children committed under the Bombay Children Act. The first two 
are institutions to which the tougher cases are usually sent. 

The rest are voluntary institutions which admit both boy.s and 
girls. They are rather exclusive and accept only a small number of 
young children, with good antecedents, often of a specified com- 
munity. '' 

Front the above resume it will be evident mat tne Provincial 

‘Reference, to this ineiltutioit will be made in a Jater chapter. 
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Government relies considerably on tlie co-operation of private 
agencies lor the institutional care of delinquent and destitute chil- 
dren. The merits and demerits of schools maintained by voluntary 
agencies and by the Government will become apparent as the chap- 
ter proceeds. 

The peiiod for which a child is to be detained may be such (not 
less than two years in the case of a youthful offender over fifteen 
years of age and not less than three years in the case of other youth- 
ful offendcns) as the Court may think nccessaiy for his teaching and 
training, but in any case it may not extend beyond the time when, 
in the opinion of the couit, the child attains the age of eighteen years. 

It may be noted that a child is committed in order to be trained 
and taught, unlike an adult who is imprisoned in order to be punished. 
The length of detention in an institution, therefore, has little to do 
with the offence. Most Juvenile Courts rightly believe that the best 
judge of whether a child is sufficiently taught and trained is the 
Superintendent of the institution to which the child has been com- 
mitted. As the Bombay Children Act allows release on licence any 
time after the expiry of the first six months of the detention period, 
most Courts commit the child for the full tenn, that is, until eighteen 
years of age, and leave the release to the discretion of the Superin- 
tendent and other authorities of the institution. On the face of it, 
therefore, it appears as though the detention period depended on 
the child’s age. Thus a child of fifteen years, who has committed 
a theft, may be detained for three years, whereas a twelve-year-old 
runaway may be sent to an institution for six years. 

Under the Act no child may be detained beyond the age of 
eighteen years. As the age of civil majority is twenty-one years, it 
implies that no parent is to be deprived of his guardianship rights al- 
together. Tire question has arisen whether in cases of grave neglect, 
where the altitude of the parents does not change, the parents should 
not be made to forfeit all claims on a child and the child made a 
ward of the committing Juvenile Court until majority. It has been 
found that restoring a child to such parents at eighteen, often ren- 
ders ineffective whatever good institutional traming may have done 
him. Besidest as the law stands, even while the child is in the in- 
stitution, in all matters of importance the parents have to he con- 
spited in case they undo anything tfaat does not meet their approval 
once th^. child is e^teea yeaie, 

-- This iptctfefcnce of parents is the direct cause of failure in 
Some Tt is ea^ieeially of girls and the two following cases 
are typical An An^o-Xndian gH, aged fifteen years, was 
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found to be in moi'al danger because of hei mother’s association 
with some soldiers. The girl was committed to an institution where 
she was doing very well. She would also have been marned to a 
boy of her choice but the mother stepped in and upset all the plans, 
with the result that at eighteen she went back to her mother and 
has fa'Ien into the moral disrepute from which the Juvenile Court 
had tried to save her. 

In another case, a twelvc-year-old Maratha girl and her eleven- 
year-old sister were committed because they were in grave moral 
danger at home. They had been assaulted by their mother’s p.?ra- 
mour (the mother was aware of it) and both were dLseased. It was 
a’so believed that the mother exploited the elder sister by getting her 
employed with people of a doubtful character. In the institution 
both the little children were treated and have grown up to be nice, 
healthy young girls. As the elder sister will be due for release in a 
year or so, the managers of the institution are trying to get her set- 
tled, but all their efforts are of no avail because the mother has in- 
fluenced the girl into a sullen mood which makes it impossible to 
do anything constructive for her. She does not want to get mar- 
ried and neither does she wish to study. 

The training a child should receive in an institution has been de- 
scribed in the Report of the Child Welfare Committee of the 
League of Nations. This Report was referred to in connection with 
Juvenile Courts, and is quoted at length again because the conclu- 
sioas arrived at therein are based on a study of the problem in forty 
Western and Eastern countries. It reads: 

“The Advisory Committee feels that: 

“(1) Every child ought to be given in the institution an on- 
porhinity of religious training and education in the faith to which 
he belongs; 

“(ii) Every child ought to receive in the institution the mental 
training adapted to his age and degree of intellectual development. 

“On the basis of the information collected, it may be asserted 
that, in most countries, the teaching is equivalent to that given in 
elementary schools. In this connection, it is particularly noteworthy 
that some institutions give their abler inmates opnortunities of sec- 
ondary and even university education, and also afford inmates who 
are specially gifted the chance of developing their talents ( art^ music, 
languages, etc.). 

“Very valuable also is the system of scholastic eaucation unaer 
which provision is made Jor some of those under training who sre 
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mentally subnormal or educationally backvvaid to receive instruc- 
tion in special classes or schools. 

“As legards older inmates who aie nearing the end of their period 
in the institution, a method which is extremely interesting and use- 
ful, a.s applied in some institutions, is to give such inmates special 
extra Ic'sona on curicnt events and information regarding social re- 
c|uit ements (civil rights and responsibilities, social insurance, sav- 
ings-banks, laboui exchanges, etc ) . This extra training may be 
given cither in the foim of appropiiate courses or of special talks, 
wimlcss lectures, leading of daily newspapers, etc. The co-operation 
in this work of outside child welfare associations may be useful. 

“(ui) At a suitable age, eveiy child should be given practical 
vocational training while in the institution. 

“It should be emphasised that, in the training of neglected chil- 
dien and of those in moral danger, the work factor, so prominent in 
all training iastitutions, acts as the main source of social regeneration, 
and at the same time constitutes a practical basis for independent 
life in the future. 

"The question of a suitable choice of vocation is therefoie fun- 
damental, and it is essential that in th’s choice there should be taken 
into account, not only the child’s inclinations, but also his capacities, 
and the conditions of the labour market. The system has been 
adopted with advantage in some countries of ascertaining vocational 
aptitude by psychological tests, 

“Among the various s>stems of vocational training, a particu- 
larly interesting one is that of apprenticing (often for wages) the 
older inmates outside the institution, this system being at the same 
time one of the ways of gradually adapting the pupils to normal 
life in society. 

“In many countries, the question of the relation between the 
wages paid and the work done by inmates in the institution in the 
field of vocational training takes the form of granting them either 
a regular remuneration or periodical bonuses; in both these systems, 
some of the money is deposited in the minor’s savings-bank account, 
thus forming a nest-egg which will be returned to him on leaving, 
while the remainder is given as pbeket-money to use as he likes, 

“This form of procedure, which, within the limits of a modest 
budget, permits the inmate to become accustomed both to saving 
money^ and to spending It wisely, Is oif Special interest from the stand-« 
c- point of preparation for a future life of independence.”® 

Jppl&ubt$ ta the Fumaitining of Juvenile Courts and Stmilar 
’^Bodies, Airmktr^ aim Institutimsi pp, io, JT, 
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The Government of Bombay, it was pointed out, relied con- 
siderably on voluntary institutions for the care of Court committed 
children. Since most of these institutions admit only certain com- 
munities, they automatically provide for the proper religious educa- 
tion of children comrhitted to their care. But that cannot be said of 
large institutions of the type of the Yeravda Industrial School, the 
David Sassoon Industrial School and the Chembur Home, where 
children of all communities are detained, even though these institu- 
tions undoubtedly make arrangements for the religious training of 
each child in his own faith. 

Impersonal religions, like the Hindu religion, cannot be taught 
from pulpits. They have to be imbibed from the cultural sur- 
roundings because culture and religion are closely interwoven. The 
heroes in the books are also the gods. The important holidays are 
festivals of the gods. A Hindu child is not given solemn lectures on 
his faith. By reading his story books and by celebrating Ramnavmi 
he comes to know who Rama was; by observing the Shivratri fast 
he learns of Shiva; Gokul Ashthrai teaches him of Krishna. 

Even revealed religions, like the Christian and the Muslim 
religions, which can be preached, arc better taught in their own cul- 
tural environment. In this connection it may be pointed out how 
Christians, verv wisely, prefer their children to be sent to Christian 
schools and Christian schools of that particular denomination to 
which they themselves belong. 

In a school which admits a culturally homogeneous group, a 
child comes to know his religion by living it. He observes the va- 
rious fasts, feasts — feasts mo.sth' — and rituals and gradually grows 
aware of their siimificance. Religion is not something far removed, 
of which he is told from a platform, but something that is actively 
concerned with him, governing his habits. 

In large cosmopolitan institutions it is obviously impossible for 
children to live their respective leliglons. They can onlv be in- 
structed in their faith on certain davs of the week. And the ab- 
surdity of imnarting religious instruction thmimh lectures will be ap- 
parent specially as the maioritv of the children lectured to arc 
Hindus. In large institutions, therefore, religious instruction as such 
mav be set aside for the time-facing and more attenrion paid to the 
building up of national consdotisness bv instructing children on the 
historical past, by holding up national figures as examples to be fol- 
lowed, and by olserving the bigger Hindu an^^ther religious f«6r - 
tiv^. The moral tone of the institution may preferably be set by 

I V. F.Hl 
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education in co-operative living through co-operative activities in 
school rather than by lectures on religion which are at all times 
tedious and particularly out of place with the type of children dealt 
with here. 

One major difficulty that is met with in large, cosmopolitan 
institutions, is the multiplicity of languages that have to be taught. 
Voluntary institutions, which admit only Marathi-speaking children, 
like the Shahu Ghatrapati School, Satara, or Kannada-speaking chil- 
dren like the Certified School, Hubli, have a material advantage in 
that they have to teach only one language. 

\’he Province of Bombay consiste of the three large cultural 
regions of Maharashtra, Gujerat and Kannada. Hindu children 
from these three cultural regions and children belonging to other 
communities, notably the Muslim community, not to mention the 
children from other Provinces, are all admitted in a large cosmopoli- 
tan institution. As a consequence, one institution, like the Yeravda 
Industrial School, has to cope with Gujerati, Marathi, Urdu, Kan- 
nada and elementary English! 

Moreover, when children of all communities arc housed to- 
gether in a large institution, they may find that they have no reli- 
gion in common, no language in common, no festivals in common. 
In fact, the only thing that they share, that brings tjiem together, 
is -their experience in delinquency, and children who go in as indi- 
vidual delinquents, stand in danger of coming out as gangsters. 

In order to prevent delinquency from forming a bond in the 
future, it is further thought advisable not to have institutions ex- 
clusively for delinquents. For this reason, also, it would seem that 
voluntary institutions, which admit other Jjian Court committed 
children, have an advantage over large Certified Schools maintained 
by the Government. But it must be remembered that voluntary 
institutions should make no distinctions between Court committed 
children and private admissions. If the Court committed children 
are grouped together, the very purpose for which they are sent to 
a mixed institution is defeated. 

As regards mental training, elementary instruction in the three 
R’s is given in every school because a large percentage of committed 
children are illiterate.® As some of the illiterate children are quite 
old, school authorities are advised in the Juvenile Branch Report for 
1933-40,^10 consider adult education methods of instruction for 
e teigger children, lx also recommends regular evening classes for 

“According to the Xerovda Industrial School for the year 

1^041, 44 per cent of die tMtoren adfuitted coulcrneithor read nor write- 
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children on full-time crafts, to prevent them from forgetting all that 
they have already Icarnedd 

Arrangements for secondary education are made in all volun- 
tary institutions of the mixed type. Children are either taught on 
the premises or, more frequently, sent to outside schools. University ' 
education has never been given in any case because the need for it 
has not arisen. It may arise in the near future because a Mahar 
girl committed to a voluntary Certified School has been showing ex- 
ceptional brilliancy at her studies. But, perhaps by the time she 
completes her school education, she will have passed the age limit of 
eighteen years. 

Almost every school has classes in drawing and music, but there 
has been no instance of talented children being given special training 
in a School of Art or under a music artiste. 

Only one institution, the M. D. Annexe of the Chembur Chil- 
dren’s Home, provides for the education of subnormal boys and girls. 
It deals with educible mentally deficients. Those with serious 
psychoneurotic conditions are, it is stated in the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety’s Report for 1940, “a problem too big for handling by chil- 
dren’s institutions.”* Such children are sometimes sent to a mental 
asylum or committed to ordinar)' institutions to carry on as best 
they can. 

Most institutions encourage interest in current events and gen- 
eral knowledge by editing school magazines and subscribing to news- 
papers, but it is doubtful whether any institution gives special lectures 
to older inmates, about to leave. 

Vocational training is given mainly in the three Government 
maintained schools: Yeravda Industrial School, David Sassoon In- 
dustrial School and Children’s Horae, Chembur. 

The Industrial Schools instruct children in various trades like 
carpentry, smithy work, tailoring, cane work, but as Clifford Man- 
giiARDT has .said, "Institutional attempts at vocational training have 
not been attended with any marked success.”* Work is the founda- 
tion on which the rehabilitation of delinquents is to be built. Chil- 
dren turned out by these institutions, therefore, should be skilled 
workmen who would be able to -withstand competition outside the 
institution. Instead, it is found that children leave the institution 
with a barely sufficient working knowledge of their trade, This 
is apparent from the fact that very few childsen follow Hhe trjajJc , 

‘^Pajte 13. 

* Page 29* 
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they have been taught. In the Report of the Yeravda Industrial 
School for the year 1940-41, only twenty-seven out of 195 children, 
were stated to be occupied in the vocation taught ! 

To make specialised training possible, industrial schools in Eng- 
land are “‘expected to concentrate on not more than three forms of 
vocational work-’’^” Reference to the Report of the Juvenile Branch 
for the year 1940-41 will show that the Yeravda Industrial School 
and the David Sassoon Industrial School have each a list of about 
eight to nine trades taught, of which about five trades are taught 
in both. If at least these two industrial schools divided up the 
trades and specialised in those trades only, it would lessen the num- 
ber of trades taught in each school. 

The Children’s Home, Chembur, instructs children principally 
in basic crafts and elementary agriculture. The idea is that, after 
three years of training, those boys who show aptitude could be trans- 
ferred to city schools; the others could be trained at the Home, in 
village colonies, in agriculture and simple crafts, which would en- 
able them to make a living on a village scale. When a colony is 
properly trained, it is proposed to transfer it to a district in the , 
Province. 

Since the institution started functioning only in September, 
iggq, it is not possible to say how far the scheme is likely to suc- 
ceed. But it may be mentioned that the Chembur school houses 
children of all castes and creeds, from every part of the Province and 
often even from outside it. If the Farm Colony is to be transferred 
bodily to a district in the Province, the Farm Colonies, in the first place, 
win have to be most carefully grouped according to the cultural back- 
ground of the children. When the Colony is transferred, it stands 
to reason that it will have to be transferred to its own cultural 
setting. 

All girls’ institutions except one for Roman Catholic girls, fail 
to ^ve practical vocational training. It may be that the solution 
of a girl’s problem lies more in getting her suitably married than in 
getting her ‘suitably employed. But all those schools which do not 
provide secondary education should give proper vocational train- 
ing if, for no other reason, but to keep die girls well occupied while 
in the institution. 

The choice of v^ation is more or less haphazard. It is not de- 
by any abiKtf tests but depends, as a rule, on the child’s in- 
cUaatioite and h is fat^jer’s trade. The system of apprenticing for 

8. OS&tden—Ttmtendatlind Tedtty, p. 88. 
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wages has been successfully introduced in the two Industrial Schools. 
One of the boys committed to the Yeravda Industrial School by the 
Poona Juvenile Court, had collected about Es. 64 three years before 
his release was due, by working as a tailor. 

Occasionally a promising inmate is given the opportunity of 
developing his abilities. For instance, a boy of a mechanical bent 
was found an apprentice’s fob in the College of Engineering. An 
intelligent girl who did well in school, was sent on a training course 
for nurses to one of the hospitals in Bombay. But such special 
training should be the rule rather than the exception. ^ 

Physical training and recreation must also be important items 
in a Certified School routine, because the rational utilisation of these 
factors not only serves to strengthen tlic physical health of the in- 
mates, but is also one of the factors in forming their character. It 
is stated in the Report of the Juvenile Branch for 1940-41, that al- 
most all Certified Schools arrange for excursions to outside places of 
interest as well as for indoor entertainments.” Almost all schools 
have facilities for athletic sports, organised games and physical 
training. But such facilities differ widely in different institutions, 
and are found to be best in those schools which are maintained by 
the Government. The Yeravda Industrial School, for example, has 
a “cub-pack,” a scout troop; it arranges a well organised camp in 
the open for four days at the end of every year; the children are 
given regular physical training; they play cricket, hockey, huiutu 
with outside teams: occasionally they are taken to attractions Hke 
a Circus or a Fun Fair, if any happen to be in town; several magjc 
lantern lectures are delivered, etc. All this is possible only in a Gov- 
ernment maintained institution because the voluntary institutions are 
not in a position to afford it. But it is not important that children 
should play hockey or cricket; they could very easily play some other 
games which do not require costly equipment; if organised camps 
are too expensive, a day’s outing somewhere nearby will do equally 
well. What is important is that a child’s life in an institution should 
be varied and full; monotony as was pointed out in an earlier chap- 
ter, leads to delinquency. Most of the institutions to which boys 
are committed, seem to have grasped the importance of recreation, 
but some girls’ institutions specially of the type of Rescue Homes 
which are established primarily to give shelter to adult women, seem 
to make little effort to enliven the daily routine. 

Proper training is only possible in institutions with an adeqil^e * 


“Pago 17. 
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and qualified staff, which, according to the Advisory Committee of 
the League of Nations, must be “recruited fiom persons of high 
principles, possessing special pedagogical training and, if possible, 
training in social work and with a sense of vocation. Training for 
their profession must also be based on a certain amount of practical 
experience. Teachers in a Certified School have a harder task 
before them than teachers in other schools. They have to deal with 
the whole child, because they aie in constant touch with him from 
one year’s end to another, unbroken by long holidays and home in- 
fluence They cannot forget his outside interests, ambitions, likes 
and dtslikes. 

Good promises and sound organisation are undoubtedly im- 
portant for all well being of the inmates, but the spirit of the estab- 
lishment requires most careful cultivation. The personality of the 
inmates should develop in an atmosphere of affection, trust and hap- 
piness. According to a children’s magistrate in London, “There is 
much to be learned from conversation with the staff of an approved 
school. Their attitude to their job is a far better test of the quality 
of the school than the adequacy of the equipment or the number of 
the bathrooms. The personality of a good headmaster or headmis- 
tress is reflected throughout, and whereas some people are prone to 
judge an approved school by its physical characteristics — which are 
not unimportant — the discerning visitor will be constantly on the 
watch for indications of the tone or SPIRIT which prevails. . . . And 
that spirit is something which is levealed, not by bricks and mortar, 
but by such little things as a child’s smile when you nod to him in 
the play-ground, the way the headmaster talks to his boys, above 
all, I think by the way he talks ABOUT them.”” Another magis- 
trate thinks that “the fitness of a superintendent for his position is 
of such paramount importance that it must be secured at all costs, 
even if it involves the closing of the school.”^^ It is common experi- 
ence in the Poona Juvenile Court that at certain times, given the 
choice, children prefer to be sent to a certain school, the popularity 
of the school depending on the popularity of the Superintendent 
The Superintendent’s post is important because the Superintend- 
ent can also contribute conaderably towards the future welfare of 
(he inmates. Through his eflfotts he can get the boys employed on 
their release or find suitable young men for the girls. A successful 

, “PrJTleipI** AppIKable to tho Fumtionin^ of Juvenile Courts and Similar 
AuttiUapy Servtc# and Iitstitutimsf p. 16 . 

A. F. VMaOir, The Child and the Magistrate, p, 1S‘I. 
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lady Superintendent has a list of marriages to her credit and it was 
undoubtedly a personal triumph when she managed to secure a one- 
eyed boy for a one-eyed girl ! 

The Advisory Committee quoted above also states that “as the 
co-operation of women in forming the character of childien imparts 
to that training special elements, it would seem advisable not to de- 
prive neglected and delinquent children of this valuable influence, 
and to arrange, according to the special circumstances of the case, 
for women to take pait also in teaching in the institutions for boys. 

“Moreover, there is no general objection to the employment of 
men qualified for certain btanches of instruction at institutions for 
girls.”^“ Except for the Ghembur Children’s Home, which is built 
on a cottage plan, few institutions employ persons of the opposite 
sex on the staff to any large extent. 

As far as the staff is concerned, a Certified School maintained 
by the Government has an undeniable advantage over voluntaiy in- 
stitutions. The salaries in a Government Certified School are more 
attractive. The Superintendent of a Government Certified School 
gets a salary of about Rs. 200 per month which is not good enough 
considering the requirements of a Certified School Superintendent, 
but is certainly more than that which most of the voluntary institu- 
tions would be able to pay. Besides, the staff members of a Govern- 
ment institution enjoy all the advantages like pension, provident 
fund, etc., of Government service. 

One disadvantage, however, is that the staff members of a Gov- 
ernment institution are liable to be transferred. It has been shown 
how important a part the teacher of a Certified School plays in the 
lives of the inmates. He has to fulfil the duties of a teacher, a par- 
ent and a friend. It will be understood, therefore, how undesirable 
it is to deprive the inmates of somebody whom they have come to 
know and trust, by transferring him. A change in the staff is in- 
variably followed bv a period of restlessness amongst tlie inmates. 
Some time ago the Poona Juvenile Court was faced by a number of 
absconders from a Certified School whose lady Supeiintendent had 
been transferred to Poona. 


The Advisory Committee also recommends the employment of 
doctors, preferably specialists in psychopathology of children and 
psychologists. Practically no Certified School has a full-time medi- 
cal man on ite s taff. On the whole, medical attention is tetter pos- 
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sible in a Government school because such a school can utilise the 
services of the Civil Surgeon and have easier access to the facilities 
provided by a Civil Hospital. In the Yeravda Industrial School 
all the boys are weighed and physically examined once a month, and 
monthly returns of the sick boys are sent to the Public Health De- 
partment. 

The services of a psychiatrist are available only in Bombay. 
The recent decision of the Bombay University to start a Diploma 
Course in psychiatry will perhaps make it easier for Certified Schools 
to inglude, at least in a part-time capacity, a psychiatrist on the staff. 

Institutional treatment has many drawbacks in that the in- 
mates of a large establishment often have no opportunity of shoulder- 
ing responsibilities, showing initiative or exercising forethought, and 
many enjoy no private life of their own. A few institutions do a 
good deal to le.ssen the disadvantages by leaving as much of the man- 
agement of the school as possible in the hands of selected inmates; 
by allowing minor offences to be dealt with by the boys or girls 
themselves; by sending the children on responsible errands outside 
the school; by generally encouraging habits of self-reliance and quick 
thinking. 

The so-called cottage-home system institutions, which are com- 
mon in America, are noteworthy because they minimise to some ex- 
tent the disadvantages of institutionalism. According to this system, 
the inmates are housed in little cottages grouped on a campus. The 
numerical capacity of such institutions is usually large, but the 
cottage-unit docs not consist of more than twenty-five to thirty 
children, who arc grouped together according to age, character, in- 
clinations and other factors. Each cottage is looked after by a 
matron so that the atmosphere of the institution may be approxi- 
mated as closely as possible to the atmosphere and condition of a 
desirable home. 

In the Province of Bombay the only school based on the cot- 
tage plan is the Children’s Horae, Gherabur. The number of in- 
mate". has not reached maximum capacity yet, but there are thirty 
‘“huts” to accommodate about six hundred children. The “huts” 
are grouped in units of two and supervised by a Matron, assisted 
by h member of the school Staff. An open institution needs to be 
ev<m tnord adequately staffed abd well supervised to succeed. A 
« depends Ssp'on the wisdom and sympathetic understand- 

fag.fhe, of abscondings from this school 
h4s been of the total numjjer of lyi children vybo 
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were reported to have absconded during the year 1940-41 from all 
Certified Schools, 155 were from Chembur Home, alone.’® 

It is rather early to say anything yet, but it may be mentioned 
that the “huts” have only a faint suggestion of “home.” Their 
construction reveals very little imagination and they are all identical, 
built in a double row one behind the other During the Conference 
of the Juvenile Branch in January 1942, such of the Public as wished 
were given the opportunity of visiting the tiome. What struck one 
most then was the rather cheerless atmosphere of the place Inci- 
dentally, it is interesting to note that in Germany, before the war, 
the number of cottage-plan institutions was insignificant, but the cot- 
tage-family result was achieved by putting up suitable partitions in 
the large rooms of ordinary imstitutions. The ‘“cottages” weie used 
in such a way that as far as possible, each family had its own dormi- 
tories, assembly and work rooms, etc., together with a special en- 
trance.’’ 

Anotlier grave defect of institutional training is that life in a 
school is apt to be artificial and divorced fiom realities. The various 
wavs in which inmates of an institution may keep in touch with the 
outside world such as leave, visits of relatives, attendance in out- 
side schools, work outside the institution, excursions, sports, compe- 
titions, break the monotony of day-to-day routine and are also ef- 
fective in re-adapting neglected and delinquent children to society. 

It is sugpe.sted by the Advisory Committee of the League of 
Nations that “thase in charge gain breadth of view and bettei un- 
derstand the conditions rvhich await the young people under their 
care if they establish contacts with the world outside. Thev should 
constantly compare the standards and mode of life outside with prac- 
tices obtaining in the institution, and should adjust institutional 
habits, whether in matters of importance or in detail, to those 
standards.”'® 

This question of adjusting the standard of living in schools to 
conditions outside has even greater significance in India because the 
standard of living of the poor here— -and it is their children mostly 
who are sent to these institutions — ^is so mucli lower than in Europe 
or America. In Western countries the standard of living in schools 
can afford to be Ingher than the standard of living outside because 
as William H ealy has pointed out, there, the emptiness of home 

*°Anmial Report 0 / the Juvenile Branch, 1910-41, IS. 
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life in healthy interests is partly due to poverty, but undoubtedly ig- 
norance is more directly responsible, and the question of getting the 
right things is more one of intelligence than of the amount of money 
spent/" The children and parents could be taught to spend wisely. 
In India, about 8o per cent of a poor man’s budget goes in food 
which leaves very little with which to pursue healthy interests or buy 
the right things. A child, therefore, who is used to good meals and 
cricket and radio programmes is bound to fail when restored to his 
parents. The contrast is too great. , 

It is by no means suggested that the standard of living in schools 
•shourd be lowered to that of the children’s homes because that would 
mean denying them even bare necessities. It is a crime for any State 
and Society to let any of its members live as wretchedly and poorly 
as a large number do in India, and if their children come for help, 
it is but right that the State and Society should at least give them 
adequate care while under their protection. Every Certified School 
should give the inmates decent food and clothes and leach them to 
lead fuller lives, but that should not be such as to alienate them from 
their homes. 

The Advisory Committee suggests further, “With a view to the 
inmate’s return to normal social life, it is essential that his ties with 
his family should not be broken, as the breaking or excessive weak- 
ening of those ties might be followed by an unfortunate loss of 
family instinct and the creation of an atmosphere of mutual indif- 
ference between the child and his family circle. For these reasons, 


# 


it would seem indispensable that, while in the institution, inmates 
should, as far as possible, keep in touch with their families to the ex- 
tent determined by the Board of the institution in each particular 
case, according to the special character of the child and the nature 
of the family circle, and not according to predetermined rules.’’"" 
Almost all institutions, unless definitely forbidden by the committing 
Court, encourage correspondence of children with their families, and 
visits of relatives and parents. But the parents of most children are 
Uliteratff and seldom write. They cannot visit them either, because 
they usually live in a distant place and can ill afford the fourncy. 
Therefore it docs happen that many childi’en lose touch with their 
families. Under the Children Act inmates may be sent home on 
leave but the Bombay Children and Juvenile Courts Rules lay down 
&at the period must not exceed three days at a time subject to the 
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maximum of nine days in a year exclusive of the time required for 
travelling.®^ 

The granting of leave seems to be unduly strict. It would be far 
better if, as advised by the Committee, it were determined in each 
particular case. G. S. Cadbury mentions that the granting of home 
leave was found to be a tiemendous incentive to good conduct dur- 
ing the year, and that it was also a test as to how far a boy or a 
girl could be trusted out on licence.®® 

Releasing on licence is one of the most important ways of 
adapting the inmate to normal society. When a child is thought 
to have had .sufficient training, he is released, subject to a prSviso 
that he will conduct himself properly. The supervi.sion of such con- 
duct is entrusted to private or official agencies, who also help the 
child in various ways, like finding work or proper living accommoda- 
tion if the child has no home, and looking after him generally. If 
the child misbehaves on licence, his licence may be revoked and he 
may be sent back to the institution. The supervision ceases as soon 
as the child completes the term for which he was committed to the 
irrstitution. 

Under the Bombay Children Act, the Chief Inspector may re- 
lease a child on licence on the recommendation of the visitors or 
manageis of a Certified School at any time after the expiration of 
six months of the detention period. The usual procedure is to re- 
lease a child after about two-thirds of the period. Large institutions 
like Ycravda Industrial School have special Visiting Committees 
which meet quarterly to discuss cases for release on licence and make 
recommendations to the Chief Inspector. 

A child is generally released to his own home. If he has no 
home, he is placed in an After-care Hostel. At present there are 
four such HcKtcis for boys : one each at Bombay, Ahmedabad, Hubli 
and Poona. ^ 

Relea.se on licence and the care a child receives on his release 
constitute a half-way house between complete freedom and life in 
an institution. Efficient after-care service is thus essential if the 
child is to return to the communiiy with reasonable expectation that 
he will make the nece,ssary social adjustment. 

In America the after-care of children released on licence is 
usually undertaken by the institution to which the children were 
committed. Some institutions have special parole agents on the 
staff, whose wor k is largely in the field— making ^ome invest^atioM^ 
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visitfng and supervising the individuals on licence or parole, securing 
employment or rendering other services to assist in their rehabilita- 
tion. Such parole agents are directly responsible to the superintend- 
ent of the institution or in larger schools, to a chief parole officer 
who is in turn responsible to the superintendent. W. A. Elkin says 
of these parole agents, “They are expected to get into touch with a 
boy’s home as soon as he arrives at the school and by the time they 
leave they know both the boy and his people sufficiently well to make 
their after-care activities really efFective.”^** The disadvantage of 
such a system is that a child restored to a distant home is likely to be 
neglected and lost sight of. 

In a few American States there is a central after-care bureau 
organised as a unit of the State department under which the insti- 
tution is administered. This plan, though it makes possible super- 
vision of children in all parts of the State, does away with the per- 
sonal relationship between licensee and the parole agent which is 
characteristic of the former system. 

In England, the question of after-care was thrashed out be- 
tween the Home-Office Inspector and the association of approved 
school managers and headmasters at a conference in 1941. After- 
care as practised since then is a combination of the two systems out- 
lined above: “The country has been divided geographically into a 
number of regions to which are being allotted, in proportion to the 
density of population, a number of trained social workers to be 
known as ‘Welfare Officers.’ Each welfare officer is responsible for 
a given area within the region ahd is attached to an approved school 
in the area. This school provides him with a base of operations and 
at the same time keeps him in touch with the approved school 
regime. He deals, however, not merely with children licensed from 
the school to which he is attached, but with the children licensed 
from approved schools elsewhere who may come to live within the 
area for which he is responsible. The welfare officer’s work con- 
rists of making contact with homes and employers, paying visits to 
each child— frequently at first and then less frequently as the child 
finds his feet and no longer needs support— and reporting- regularly 
to the school from which the child is licensed. To assist him in his 
work the welfare officer is required to co-operate closely with local 
jfduth organisatious besides forming a group of private people who 
hoys and ^Is and may be willing to help bim.”®* 

tJfliwrtSi p. 248, 
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In the Province of Bombay, after-care is the responsibility of 
those associations which are entrusted with the rest of the worh un- 
der the Children Act in places like Poona where such Associations 
exist. These local District Probation and After-care Associations 
are, as mentioned in the introductory chapter, affiliated to and super- 
vised by a Provincial Organisation, the Bombay Province Probation 
and After-care Association. In Districts which have no local associa- 
tions, after-care work is done directly by the Provincial Association 
through voluntary Probation Officers except in Bombay City and 
Suburban District where a full-time, salaried Probation Officer, has 
been engaged. 

At present, therefore, there are no adequate arrangements for 
after-care in those districts which have no local associations. Even 
in places possessing local associations, after-care is apt to be neg- 
lected because supervision of licensees and the management of the 
After-care Hostels are entrusted to the Probation Officers who have 
already enough to do in connection with Juvenile Court work such 
as running a Remand Home, making preliminary enquiries about 
children who appear before the court and supervising children un- 
der the Children Act. 

In the beginning, when work under the Children Act was in 
its infancy, it was possible to combine probation service and after- 
care service in the same person. It was even desirable to avoid 
unnecessary duplication of personnel. But during the last four or 
five years, in Poona at least, the work has increased considerably 
and it has become necessary that the Probation Officer and the man 
in charge of licensees should be different people. 

A defect of the present system is also that the licensee and the 
Probation Officer know little of each other before the child’s re- 
lease. If a full-time licence officer were appointed, apart from super- 
vising licensees and managing After-care Hostels where such exist, 
a part of his duties could be to pay frequent visits to institutions in 
the vicinity and get into touch with those children, at least, whose 
homes are within his area so that by the time a child is released, he 
is acquainted with the child and his family. 

It may be mentioned here that voluntary and stipendiary Proba- 
tion Officers have to send monthly reports on the behaviour of the 
licensees to the Provincial Association. Copies of these reports could 
also be sent to the Superintendents of the schoaJs from which the 
children were released because very few institutions today take tK^ 
trouble of following up the careers of cx-students. “Institutions 
serve the community well* when they recognise that they are not an' 
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end in themselves, and that the value of their work is judged, not 
by whether an establishment runs smoothly, but on the far harder 
test of the behaviour and social adjustment of the young people after 
leaving its shelter.’”’’ Institutions in Western countries check on the 
results they achieve by keeping a record of the behaviour of the in- 
mates for three or five years after they leave the institution. One in- 
stitution in France used to follow up the careers of the boys for over 
a period of ten years ! 

Under the Bombay Children Act the Piovincial Government 
may discharge a child conditionally or absolutely at any time. The 
Act also provides for the transfer of Certified School imnates to 
other schools in the various Provinces of British India or to other 
schools within the Province. 

Transfer outside the Province is a useful measure for dealing 
with “foreign” children but cannot be utilised to the fullest extent 
because, as stated earlier, work amongst children is practically con- 
fined to the Provinces of Bengal, Madras and Bombay. Few other 
Provinces besides these three have special institutions for delinquent 
and destitute minors. 

Transfer to schools within the Province is resorted to in cases 
of children who fail to settle down for some reason in certain in- 
stitutions. For instance, a girl of about fifteen years who was com- 
mitted to an institution in Poona was transferred to an institution 
in Bombay because she gave the former school authorities a great 
deal of trouble. In Bombay she proved an equal worry and was 
transferred to another institution in Poona. Here she seemed to 
have found the environment which met her requhements, because 
her conduct improved considerably. Instead of being sullen and 
unco-operative, she made herself very useful looking after the little 
children in the institution. 


However, a child should not be transferred as far as possible. 
According to William Healy, “The homeless child that for any 
reason is changed about from place to place or from institution to 
institution, gets in much the same unsettled mental state as the wan- 
derer and gains the same feeling of instability of his social milieu 
which is not comportable with the establishment of good conduct”** 
Hence jt is important that the child should be committed to the right 


institujfion from tl}« beginning. Apart from the psychological effect 

" yitcogae af NUl^m Advisory Committee, Principled Applicable to the 
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of transfer, an obvious reason is that by the time a child finds the 
right school by the trial and error method, it is often too late, as it 
was in the above quoted example. When the girl was transferred 
to the third institution she was practically due for release. Her 
period of stay in that institution was too short for anything con- 
structive of permanent value to be done for her. 

As the selection of the school rests with the Juvenile Court, it 
is essential for the committing magistrate to be acquainted with the 
various Certified Schools. The list of Certified Schools in the An- 
nual Reports of the Juvenile Branch is there for their guidance but 
they should, and very few magistrates do at present, sec them for 
themselves. “Although the administration of appioved schools forms 
no part of a magistrate’s duties, I would urge every magistrate who 
sits regularly in the Juvenile Court to make it his business to visit 
not one approved school but several. He will find that when he 
has to deal in court with a difficult case, it helps immensely to be able 
to visualise and incidentally describe to the parents, the kind of insti- 
tution to which their boy or girl may be sent.”^^ 

To ensure the correct selection of an institution, the be.st plan 
would be for the Juvenile Court to be required merely to commit 
a child to some collecting centre. Here they could be studied and 
observed by a trained staff and transferred by someone with intimate 
knowledge of all the Certified Schools, to whichever school is mest 
likely to meet his particular needs. 

An observation centre of the above sort would also solve an- 
other difficulty. Certified Schools are usually so full that children 
have to wait for vacancies. Sometimes a couple of months elapse 
between the date of committal and the date of arrival in the school, 
during which time the children are detained in Remand Homes 
which were never designed for long-term treatment. These children 
upset the routine of the Remand Home and get used to "the light 
work they arc made to do there, which makes it more difficult for 
them to settle down in Certified Schools later. 


” J, A, F, Watsoh, ThS Child and the Magdstnae, p. ISl. 
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The touch-stone of any form of treatment is the final adjust- 
ment of the child. Cases have been followed up, therefore, to deter- 
mine the results achieved by the two principal modes of disposal, pro- 
bation and committal to an institution. Cases placed on probation 
and under supervision appear overleaf. 

The Table* shows that in about 6o per cent of the cases super- 
vision was successful, and in about 21 per cent supervision was a 
failure, the rest being accounted for in various ways. The percentage 
of success is not higher perhaps due to: 
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1. Ovemoiking of the probation staff. An over-burdened 
Probation Officer has no time for frequent home visits, and man to 
man talks with his probationers. He cannot devote sufficient at- 
tention to difficult cases that present a real challenge. He has no 
time to cultivate the friendship of the parents and get their co-opera- 
tion. Reference to the Table will show that among'jt failures some 
eases aic those where supervision had to be abandoned because the 
family shifted to an unknown address, which is indicative of the 
unco-opeiativc attitude of the parents. 

2. Lack of other preventive social agencies. In Poona^ there 
are but two organised play-centres and practically no clubs or youth 
movements the probationers could join. In case of illness there is no 
proper medical aid. If both parents are employed, there are no 
nurseries to take care of their young children. 

3. The Probation Officer has to combat extreme poverty. It 
has already been sliown from what poor homes some of the chil- 
dren come, and with poverty go ignorance and superstition. There 
was a case of a boy caught begging, who was placed under super- 
vision. His parents were, needless to say, poor and had five chil- 
dren excluding the boy. While the boy was undet supervision the 
whole family fell ill with malaria. The Probation Officer tried his 
best to persuade the parents to get medical treatment, but they were 
most stubborn in their refusal, firmly believing that the illness was 
visited upon them by a goddess and that no amount of medicine 
would cure them. When the Probation Officer became too in- 
sistent, they just disappeared one day. 

4. Deep-rooted attitudes of certain tribes and castes towards 
delinquency, which has already been discussed in Chapter III. 

The number of girls is very small but it may be noted that 
proportionately there are more failures amongst girls than amongst 
bo^-s. That is, perhaps, because all the Probation Officers in Poona 
are men, and girls’ cases can only be handled well by women of- 
ficers. As a rule, girls and specially Indian girls becau.se of tiieir 
upbringing, are ill at case in the company of men. They would 
never talk to them as frankly as they would to a woman, and frank- 
aess is mest essential if the correct relationship between probationers 
and Probation Officer is to be established. In difficult girls* cases the 
Poona Juvenile Court has to rely on voluntary women Probation 
Officers. 

In the Table some cases arc listed as “doL, ... ,, 

stated, the outade probation limit under the Bombay Children Act 

J. B. P.-~9 
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is three years, but the practice of the Poona Juvenile Court has 
been to order probation for one year. A year is a sufficiently long 
period in most cases to decide whether or not a child will make the 
necessary social adjustment. But in some cases it is not enough, 
and in such cases there seems to be no reason why the period of 
probation should not be extended except perhaps that the Probation 
Officer is so over-burdened with new cases that he has no time for 
the old ones. Eleven cases (7 per cent) were closed at the end of 
the year, even though their rehabilitation was doubtful. For in- 
stance, a Maratha girl of fourteen was restored to her husband under 
supervision. The couple seemed to be most temperamental. On one 
visit the Probation Officer would find the girl quite happy, coy and 
full of praises of her husband; a few days later the girl would burst 
upon her with loud accusations against her husband, saying that 
he had beaten her. The husband in his turn would want nothing 
more to do with her. Some time later they would be quite recon- 
ciled again. This shilly-shallying continued right up to the end of 
the probation period of one year, when the case was closed. This 
girl was a young adolescent and was showing all the characteristics 
of adolescence which, according to William Healy,’® lead to delin- 
quency — instability of ideas, emotions, and consequently character; 
excessive lack of control; mental and physical laziness; general feel- 
ing of recklessness; lack of foresight; cgocentricism; etc- By cloang 
the case when they did, the Juvenile Court denied her help and 
guidance when she needed them to adjust herself to her surroundings. 
It would have been interesting to find out how the girl managed 
by herself, but the case could not be traced when inquiries were 
made in connection with this thesis. 

To cite another example; Two little boys aged six and eight 
were restored to their parents on condition that they were sent to 
school. The Probation Officer was to supervise them for one year. 
The parents were poor, illiterate laboyrers. With great difficulty the 
Probation Officer succeeded in having the children sent to school. 
Just as they began attending school regularly both the boys fell ill. 
It was doubtful whether they ever went to school again or had proper 
medical treatment, because just then the probation period of one 
year ended and the case was closed. 

Cases committed to Cmified Schools are given on the next 

page,* 

' 

~ Individu^ p, 714. 

•Sfttei: ehildrea coiunitted to Certified §ol>ooU in tbe 

first w«s: 
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Of the total committed to Certified Schools, a large percentage, 
47 per cent boys and 40 per cent girls are still in school; a fairly 
large percentage, 25 per cent boys and 33 per cent girls have been 
restored up-country or transferred to schools in their native places 
or otlierwise disposed of with no information about their present 
whereabouts; one boy and two girk died. Of the remaining 28 
per cent boys, 15 per cent are successes and 13 per cent failures; of 
the remaining nine girls, seven are successes and two failures. Of 
both boys and girls, about 15 per cent are successes and 12 per cent 
failurqf. That is, to every five successes there are four failures! To 
what institutions the children were committed will be found over- 
leaf.* 

It will be seen that almost all the boys are committed to the 
Veravda Industrial School. In this school about 53 per cent boys 
are still in the institution; about 17 per cent transferred, restored 
up-country, dead, etc. Of the remaining 30 per cent, 18 per cent 
are successes and 1 2 per cent failures. 

Nothing much can be said about the David Sassoon Industrial 
School, because only seven children were committed to that in- 
stitution. 

The Children’s Home, Chembur, was opened only in Septem- 
ber 1939. No child was committed to that institution by the Poona 
Juvenile Court during <ithe period covered by this enquiry, that is, 
until March 1940. But four cliildren committed to other institutions 
were later transferred to Chembur. Also children committed to the 
Wellingdon Boys’ Home and the Junior School Umarkhadi must 
have been transferred to Chembur, because these institutions were 
closed down when the Children’s Home, Chembur, started function- 
ing and all the inmates from these two institutions were shifted to 

3 Girl Offenders 
66 Boy ’’ 

SD Destitute & Neslccted Girls 
132 ” Boys 

Bnt ten B^v Offenders who were placed on probation and one Boy Offender 
who was disebarged with a warning,^ were inter rotnmltted; four Destitute and 
Neglected Boys placed under supervision and three who were first restored on, 
bond Were aiso coiriuilttetl ; ami one was transi erred froin a “fit person” 
^institution. One fiijrl Offender on probation, was committed; two Destitute and 
"iNegWiCted Girls placed under aupervision and five restored on bond were later 
committed and four translerred front a “fit person” institution. The total 
nundU!r of children commuted to Certified Schools was therefore: 
i 5,^ Offendcjjs 

; Oe^ftnte & Neglected Girls 
;■ ; ' Boys 

in each institution are not mpfually exclusive 
mreS transferred fwtn One •institution to another. 

''■’in' I', i •;'■■ i * 't. ' 1 
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Chembur. A letter of enquiry regarding these children was sent to 
Chembur, but no reply has been received. 

Only thirty-four boys were committed to voluntary institutions. 

Of these eighteen were committed to the boarding-school at Satara, 
Figures for this school show that out of eighteen, four are still in 
school, two were transferred and restored with no information of 
their present whereabouts; of the remaining twelve, one is a suc- 
cess, and eleven are failures: three children absconded and were not 
traced and eight were transferred to the Yeravda Industrial School 
for misconduct. 

The Satara Boarding School is not a walled institution ; as such, 
it requires a large staff for effective supervision, and is suitable for 
boys with fairly good antecedents. Inadequate staff and indis- 
criminate commitment by the Juvenile Court may be partly re- 
sponsible for so many failures.” This institution has been doing really 
admirable work for children of the poor classes and the private ad- 
missions show very encoura^ng results. 

The institution has been established for boys suitable for higher 
education. The inmates mainly attend outside schools and arc given 
vocational training in gardening on the premises. 

To maintain the standard of living in keeping with conditions 
in children’s homes, the school is run on exceedingly simple lines. 
The children live in huts built by themselves; they eat simple food 
cooked by themselves and their facilities for recreation are what they 
would be in their villages or home towns. 

Thus the school observes two important principles that make 
/or succe^ — contact with the world outside, and a standard of liv- 
ing adjusted to the mode of life in the homes of the inmates. 

But it may be mentioned that the huts, though ideal in dry 
weather, tend to become damp and gloomy during the monsoons; 
the children look rather underfed and poorly, probably due to an ill- 
balanced diet, and perhaps insufficient exercise and recreation make 
them seem listless and apathetic to what is happening around. One 
visit to the school coincided with some annual social function. The 
school was gay with decorations, but the gaiety did not seem to have , 
found a response in the expressions of the children. There was none 
of that bustle and air of happy expectancy that is usually to be met 
with in schools on such occasions. 

•Later years show an improvement From April IPIO to March 1944, 
Uventv.six children were committed to this school hv the Poona Juvenile Court 
Of these only orte phscotyled and Was not traced and only two had tft hh 
- transferred for misconduct. „ 
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Amongst girls, it will be noticed, twenty-two out of forty-two 
were committed to the Hindu Women’s Rescue Home. Before 1940 
there were very few Certified Schools to which the Poona Juvenile 
Court could commit girls; hence most of them had to be committed 
to the Hindu Women’s Rescue Home. This institution may be suit- 
able for older girls who are difficult to handle, but it is not the right 
type of an institution for young children, because it has been estab- 
lished to give shelter to women who have gone astray, and they can- 
not be suitable company for young children. Now that the Poona 
Juvenile Court has a wider choice, fewer children are committed to 
the Hrndu Women’s Rescue Home. 


Figures for this institution show that out of twenty-two, eleven 
girls are still in the institution, three have been successfully settled; 
one had to be transferred for misbehaviour and the rest were re- 
stored and lost sight of, etc. In this institution it was very difficult 
to get any information about past students. 

It will be noticed that a boy has been committed to the Hindu 
Women’s Rescue Home. He was committed to the institution with 
his little sister, because it was thought advisable to keep them to- 
gether. The Hindu Women’s Rescue Home authorities accepted 
him as he was very young, and agreed to keep him until he at- 
tained thirteen years of age. The boy hsis completed his thirteenth 
year now, but as he is very well behaved, the authorities have asked 
for an extension of the committal period. They have given him and 
another boy of his age, who is a private admission, a room to them- 
selves and have made it convenient for them to attend outside 
schools. 

Since its certification in April 1939, girls and young boys have , 
been frequently committed by the Poona Juvenile Court to the 
Primary and Secondary Boarding School at Hingnc, Practically 
all these boys and girls are still in school. The boys may be de- 
tained there unto the fourth Marathi standard, after that there seems 
to be no satisfactory arrangement for them, The only school to 
which boys over twelve or thirteen years with good antecedents could 
be sent, is the Certified School at Satara, but the standard of living 
in that institution is so different from that of the Certified School 


"M Hingne that bOys transferred, from Hingne would invariably break 
^dovrn at^Satai’^. 

' J^erliaps* with sqm® encouragement, the authorities of the Ccr- 
at Hinghei could be persuaded to maintain a hostel in 

staf; and continue their studies 
'Wti Hitodu Women’s Rescue Home 
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authorities rould extend the arrani>emeTits they have made for the 
two boys, boys from Hingne could be transferred to the Hindu 
Women’s Rescue Home. 

In passir-g, it may be stated that children in the Certified School, 
Hingne, are very fortunate in one r^pect. The Primary and Sec- 
ondary Boarding School is an offshoot of the Hindu Widows’ Home, 
Hingne. The woman’s touch is therefore apparent in the food the 
children eat; in the clothes they wear; and they receive all the care 
and affection that would normally have been lavished on the chil- 
dren of these widows. 

It was intended to compare results gained by voluntary insti- 
tutions with results gained by the Government institution, Ycravda 
Industrial School, but that is not possible, because the number of 
children committed to voluntary institutions is very small and the 
number of children from these histitutions, who have completed their 
detention period and whose present condition is known, is smaller 
stiU. 

It may be remarked that, on the whole, the proportion of fail- 
ures amongst children released from institutions is quite large. Ac- 
cording to a League of Nations Report published in 1934,® insti- 
tutions in England claimed to have achieved complete success in an 
average of from 80 to 90 per cent of the cases; an institution in 
France had records to .show that 70 per cent of the youths whose 
careers were followed up over a period of ten years, had turned 
out well. 

One of the probable reasons for the failures may be the early 
age at which the children have to be released. Under the Children 
Act, no child may be detained beyond the age of eighteec years. As 
it is usuaHy desirable to release a child on licence a year or two be- 
fore his period expires, it means that children leave the institutions 
at the age of sixteen, before the institutions have had a chance of 
training them sufficiently well. 

Besides, supervision outside the institution must cease at eighteen 
years, and that is just the age when extreme care is required. 
William Healy says, “Practical workers, as well as scientific stu- 
dents of adolescence, perceive remarkable changes of character tak- 
ing place between eighteen and twenty. Every safeguard that society 
can throw about these important years by virtue of the parental 

wnNwanoixanx. 
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method of the Juvenile Court with its properly gathered knowledge 
of causations and results of previous efforts, should be continued.’” 

In America, according to the information obtained by the 
United States Census Bureau in 1923, commitments of minors to in- 
stitutions are usually “minority commitments,” which means that 
the child is committed to the jurisdiction of the institution until he 
becomes twenty-one years of age, or is earlier discharged by a desig- 
nated authority. In practice, minors do not remain in the institution 
until twenty-one, but are placed on parole or otherwise released ac- 
cording to the policy of the individual institution. Usually tliey re- 
main legal wards of the institution until automatically discharged on 
their twenty-fiist birthday.® In France it was hkewise; in England 
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children are not committed for long terms, but even after the ex- 
piration of the term, a pupil remains under supervision and is liable 
to recall until the age of nineteen years. 

As stated before, under the Children Act, boys and girls could 
also be committed to institutions, or to the care of Associations on a 
“fit person” basis. Analysis of children so committed is given in the 
following Table.® 

Of the thirty-nine children committed, fifteen are still in the 
institutions, four have died, nine have been restored, etc., with no 
information about their present condition; seven arc successes • and 
four are failures. 

Children committed on “fit person” basis are too few to give 
a detailed analysis according to the various institutions and associa- 
tions to which they were sent. But many of these institutions are 
Mission Homes. Some of these Mission Homes accept both boys 
and girls like the Scottish Mission at Paud, which makes it pos- 
sible for brothers and sisters to be kept together. Two brothers 
and their two sisters who were committed to Paud in 1939 are all 
still there. As this Mission School only provides for the education 
of children upto the fourth Marathi standard, the elder sister and 
the elder brother are sent to other mission schools out of Paud, but 
they both come “home” to Paud for their holidays. 

Children are sometimes committed to the care of the Poona 
District Probation and After-care Association. They live in the 
After-care Hostel and either go out to work or study in day-schools 
nearby. The children are those for whom Certified Schools would 
be undesirable or unnecessary. For instance a Maratha boy of 
about twelve years with a deformed neck, was picked up begging. 
As he had no parents or relatives willing to shelter him, he had to 
be committed. In a Certified School, the boy’s life would have been 
made unhappy by references to his physical deformity, nor would 
it have been possible to give him the individual attention which a 
child handicapped like him needs. He was, therefore, committed to 
the care of the Probation and After-care Association. The boy lived 

_ 'The number of children comniilied on “fit person” basis in the first 
instance vras: 

1 Boy Offender 

H Destitute and Nerdected Girls 
„ 22 ” " Boys. 

Byi tcfo girls placed under supervision and one restored on bond wtsse cam. 
mitted later. The total was therefore; 

I Boy Offender 

Ifi Destitute and Nerdected GirU 

22 ” % Boys, 
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in the Hostel and went to a municipal school until he could read and 
write. Then he was employed as a peon by the Association and is 
working as such at present. 

From the above example, it is not to be concluded that only 
children with physical deformities are considered unsuitable for Cer- 
tified Schools. Boys of fifteen years or a little under sixteen years 
who are too old to benefit by institutional training are also com* 
mitted to the care of the Association and the Association is asked 
to help them find employment. 

Under the clause which provides for committal on “fit person” 
basis, a child could also be boarded out in a family and that capi- 
tation fee, which is paid to an institution, could be paid to the 
family; but the child could not be supervised, and without super- 
vision the child is likely to be exploited. If the child is placed in a 
family and supervised, he is no longer “committed” but “placed 
under supeivision,” and the family is not entitled to a capitation 
fee. Hence not one child was placed in a family. Perhaps, even 
if it were possible, “foster home” care would not be popular for the 
same reasons that make child adoption rare. 

An interesting practice as obtained in Scotland is to create suit- 
able foster homes by paying destitute widows to take in three or four 
cliildrcn. Such a system does not realise the ideal in that normality 
of family life and training is the aim of placing in a family, and a 
home cannot be considered complete or able to give entirely normal 
experience where one parent is missing, but the system could be 
tried out here. 

Institutional training and the Poona probation service have 
been discussed and the measure of success of each has been shown. 
It is now proposed to show the measure of success achieved by the 
Poona Juvenile Court as a whole by finding out the post-disposal 
history of all the children dealt with in various ways. Many of the 
777 cases were, however, not followed up and many could not be 
traced. Details are given in the Table on the next page. 

Gases transferred were not followed up because those cases 
could not be considered problems of the Poona Juvenile Court 
Cases repatriated or restored upcountry were not followed yp, bc- 
— cause it would have been impo^ible to trace them. Some of the 
cases died. Of the cases foilowed up, quite a few could not be 
f-traced and samo are stilJ being cared for in institutions. Gases avail- 
„ 4^ ferstody here therefore, only 25 girls and 127 boys. 

1, These 152 childteh 'have been classified into successes, doub^ 
fwi; cases and f 4 ^W The second categoryjndudes those cases' that 
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were failures in the sense that they absconded from Certified Schools 
or while on licence, but as nothing more about them was learnt, they 
have been given the benefit of the doubt. 

Reference to the Table shows that on the whole, about 68 per 
cent of the cases are successes; about 21 per cent doubtful; and 
about 1 1 per cent failures. That is, to every two successful cases 
there is approximately one doubtful case or failure. It will be 
noticed that there are more successes amongst destitute and neglected 
children than amongst offenders — 63 per cent of offenders are suc- 
cesses whereas the same percentage for destitute and neglected chil- 
dren is 71. It will also be noticed that about 15 per cent the 
offenders are outright failures, but the same is true of only 8 per 
cent of the destitute and neglected children; and also that none of 
the latter were committed to Borstal nor found to be in police cus- 
tody or prison. 

Had the number of cases been more than 132, factors con- 
tributing to success or failure would have been studied in detail. As 
it is, only a couple of them have been considered and the conclusions 
drawn cannot be said to be assertive. 

ACE 

Analysis of cases according to age at the time of appearance 
before the Juvenile Court is given on the following page. If the 
cases arc divided into the three age groups — about seven yeais and 
under, about eight to about thirteen, and about fourteen to sixteen, 
— the significance of age becomes apparent. 

Taking all the cases, out of a total of 103 successful cases, 8 

per cent belong to the first age-group, 46 per cent to the second and 

46 per cent to the third. Out of a total of 49 doubtful cases and 
failures, 4 per cent belong to the first age-group, 37 per cent to the 
second, and 59 per cent to the third. Thus there are comparatively 
more older children amongst doubtful cases and failures than 
amongst successes. 

The proportion of successful cases to doubtful cases and failures 
in each of the three age-groups is; 

1st A-G — 4.0 successes to I doubtful case or failure 

2nd A-G — 2.6 successes to i doubtful case or failure 

3rd A-G — 1.7 successes to i doubtful case or failure 

The chances of success, therefore, diminish with age from 4 
to 1.7. 

The number of cases is not large enough to consider oucnucra 
and destitute and neglected children separately, but it may be pointed 
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out that a destitute or nei^lected child has slightly better chances of 
making good than an offender, specially if he be under fourteen 
years of age: 

ACE 
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OFFENDERS 

ist A-G — .0 successes to o doubtful case or failure 

2nd A-G — .2 successes to i doubtful case or failure 

3rd A-G — 1.6 successes to i doubtful case or failure 

DESTITUTES. ETC. 

sst A-G — .4 successes to i doubtful case or failure 

end A-G — 2.g successes to i doubtful case or failure 

3rd A-G — 1.7 successes to i doubtful case or failure 

The above comparisons also reveal that under sixteen years, 
age does not play such an important part in the case of offenders but 
it does in the case of destitute and neglected drildrcn. 

“BROKEN” ROMES 

The home conditions of children, considered from the same 
point of view as in Chapter II, appear on the next page. 

It win be seen that of the total number of 103 succciful cases, 
46 per tot come from normal homes, and 54 per rent from 
’‘broken.’^ homes. Of the’ total number of 49 doubtful cases and 
failufeki. S3 hghi cpme from normal homes and 67 per cent from 
^01^04 ; I'j ' 

;0f to doubtful cases and fail- 
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From Nonnal Homes — 2.9 successes to i doubtful case or 
lailme. 

From “Broken” Homes — 1.7 successes to i doubtful case or 
lailure. 

Thus the “broken” home is a factor to be reckoned with, be« 
cause children from noimal homes have better chances of succeeding 
than children from broken homes and comparatively the “broken” 
home figures more often amongst doubtful cases and failures than 
.iinongst successful cases. 

For the reason mentioned in coimection iritli “Age,” offenders 
and destitute and neglected cliildrcn are not discussed by themselves. 
But the proportion of successes for the two types of cases may be 
given: 

“BROKEN” HOMES 
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OFFENDERS 

Frojn Normal Homes — 3.1 successes to i doubtful case or 
failure. 

Flora “Broken” Homes — 1.2 successes to i doubtful case or-- 
failure. 

DESTITUTES, ETC. 

From Normal Homes •“ 2.8 successes to i doubtful -cas?. or , 

failure. 
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From “Broken” Homes — a.4 successes to i doubtful case or 
failure. 

It shows that an offender and a destitute or neglected child have 
the same chances of success if they come from normal homes, but 
a destitute or neglected child fiom a “bioken” home has double the 
< hanccs that an offender from a similar home has. 

It also shows that a normal home is not so essential to success 
as legards destitute and neglected children, but it is as rcgard.s of- 
fenders. 

The ill-effects of a “broken” home were most apparent in one 
case,* which may be described here because it was so striking. A 
Muslim boy of about 15 years was placed before the Poona Juvenile 
Court for stealing some articles from the orphanage in which he was 
staying. The boy was from Karachi. His father was a dock hand; 
he had deserted his first wife, the boy’s mother, and married again 
The mother lived on her own in another quarter of the town. The 
boy was kepi with his father who forbad him to visit his mother, 
but the boy saw her occasionally nevertheless, in spite of his father’s 
threats. When not even ten years of age, the boy was caught thiev- 
ing, but being young he was pardoned under Section 562 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. The Children Act was not in force in 
Karachi then. A Uttle later lie committed theft again and was or- 
dered to be detained in the Yeravda Industrial School, for five years, 
in 1930. The boy’s behaviour in school was GOOD, so he was re- 
leased in 1934 and sent back to Karachi. There he became involved 
in another case of theft, and had to be recalled. When his detention 
period was finished, arrangements were made to admit him in an 
orphanage in Poona. He could not have liked it there, however, be- 
cause within a week he tried to escape after stealing various articles 
of clothing belonging to the other boys. That brought him before 
the Poona Juvenile Court and he was committed to the Yeravda In- 
dustrial School until eighteen years of age in January 1936. His 
papers in the school show that his conduct was very SATISFAC- 
TORY. A few months before Ws release was due, he was sent to 
jj^amchi an licence. His licence period was uneventful, but some 
months later he was caught for theft again and committed to Borstal 
■^by dte magistrate in Karachi. 



CHAPTER rs 


A CLOSER VIEW OF THE MACHINERY 
THAT WORKS THE ACT 

(particular reference to POONA ) 

The subject covered in this chapter has already been alluded 
to in the second part of Chapter I, but here it is intended to treat 
it in greater detail. 

The department in charge of the administration of the Children 
Act is the Juvenile Branch. The head of the Branch is directly re- 
sponsible to the Minister or Adviser on Home Affairs. Tins office 
was created, it will be remembered, in 1934, to supervise and con- 
solidate work under the Act, in different parts of the Presidency. 
Every year, this Office gets returns from various Juvenile Courts and 
Certified Schools in the Province, and publishes a report containing 
the data. 

Although the Juvenile Branch is responsible for all work under 
the Children Act, its chief concern is the maintenance, management, 
and inspection of the Certified Schools and “fit person” institutions, 
to which the Juvenile Court cases are committed. At the head of 
^he Branch is the Chief Inspector of Certified Schools. “He may 
visit any certified school at any time, hear any complaints of the in- 
mates and make suggestions to the Managers of the School,”^ To 
assist him, he has an Inspector of Certified Schools, an Assistant In- 
spectress of Certified Schools, and an Additional Assistant Inspector 
of Certified Schools. Between .them they must inspect all the de- 
partments of each institution every six months. During inspection 
they must sec every child confined in the institution and give him 
or her the opportunity of making any application or complaint. 

Here attention may be drawn to the fact that the Juvenile 
Branch was established as a part of tlie Backward Class Office, and 
the Backward Class Officer was made the Chief Inspector. The re- 
sponsibilities of the Backward Glass Officer are education and gen- 
eral uplift of certain castes designated as Backward. 

Certain tribes, who have been known for their criminal ante- 
cedents, are made to live under supervision in Settlements, where ai! 
attempt is made to wean them away from their past criminal tradi- 
tions apd habits by giving them vocational tf^ining, getting them 
prbper employment and educating their children. The RiLdwvard 

* ^ombiq' Childrm cOtd Juvenile (iourts'Rules, 1946, Rnl* 6» p. 8, 

[139] 
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Glas& Officer has to supcivise the management of these Settlements 
The Bombay Government is also trying to bring forward certain 
other castes who have kept in the background so far. Intelligent 
students, belonging to these castes, are awarded special .scholarships 
which, if they be desendng, even .see them through a University career 
There are .special Backward Class Hostels for the.se students. The 
Backward GIa.ss Officei has to inspect these ho.stels, administer the 
funds set aside for scholarships, decide the grants-in-aid to he given 
to voluntary associatioirs working for these classes, etc. 

The Juvenile Branch had to be linked to some existing Gov- 
ernment Department for economic reasons and the Backward Glass 
Office w'as thought the mo.st desirable. It was doing work aimed 
at social welfare, which was also to be the aim of the Juvenile Branch 
and its duties w'ere not so numerous a.s the alternative, the Educa- 
tional Department. 

An additional reason may have been that the Backward Glass 
Officer at that time, Mr. O, H. B. Starte, G.B.E., I.G.S , wa.s ver)' 
keen on furthering work under the Children Act. The Juvenile 
Branch was, therefore, placed in his charge and thus, the posts of 
the Backward Class Officer and Chief Inspector of Certified Schools 
came to be combined. 

It mav be stated that since 1934, the activities of the Backward 
Cla.ss Office and the Juvenile Branch have increased considerably, 
so that now it i.s necessary to separate tlie two if further development 
of both is not to be Impeded. 

Comparative statement of expenditure of the Juvenile Branch 
for nine vears is given below; 

Rs. 

1935- 36 - Gi 8,576 

1936- 37 -- 1,27,648 

1937- 38 1 , 39,395 

1936-39 - 1,48,866 

1939- 40 -- 3,99,916 

1940- 41 -- 2,16,874 

1941- 4® — 3 >o ®,963 

i 94®-43 -r- 3,71,490 

j i 9^^-44 -**- 5,18,344 

|n^(^a!^e ,jii) igf.;39r49 whs due to the fact that a 
; df. for the purpose of starting the 

^ af -G|i^inBi|rv The iucarca$e in 1943-44 shows an 

att^uh<l''aki«^op ^wafkj^diSr’the Children Act sbcc it cannot 
^ extra no'n-recurrent 

. ' ^ I . ■ . I * 
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expenditure of two lalchs in 1939-40, the figures show a steady rise 
every year. 

Though reports of cases dealt with by the Juvenile Comts are 
sent to the Juvenile Branch, this office has no control over the per- 
sonnel of these courts, that is, the magistrates— stipendiary as well as 
honorary — the clerks and the havildars. The stipendiary magistrate 
is usually the first class City Magistrate and the personnel of his Court 
tonns the personnel of the Juvenile Court. The honorary magistrates 
are appointed directly by the Provincial Government, though the siig- 
gcstion.s of the Juvenile Branch are taken into account They all 
come under the supervision of the District Magisti ates 

Probation and after-care of children dealt with undei the Act, 
and other work immediately connected with the Juvenile Courts, 
are the responsibilities, as mentioned earlier, of the Bombay Prov- 
ince Probation and After-care Association, which, except in Bombay, 
works through local District Probation and After-care Associations. 

The Provincial Association is a semi-official body with the 
Chief Inspector of Certified Schools as Secretary. According to the 
rules of the Association, the Managing Committee shall consist of: 

I. Ex-officio 

1. The President 

2. The Vice-President (s) 

3. The Honorary Treasurcr(s) 

4. The Inspector General of Police 

5. The Inspector General of Prisons 

6. The Commissioner df Police, Bombay 

7. The Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay 

8. The Chief Inspector of Certified Schools, Province of 

Bombay, Poona 

9. The Governor of Borstal School, Dharwar 

II. Five persons who shall be non-officials, nominated by the 
Provincial Government to hold office for one year. 

III. Such number of mefnbers, not less thfUi five and not more 
than twelve, as may be determined by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment, elected at an Annual General Meeting, to hold 
office for one year; and 

IV. One representative Of each District Committee and each 

^ Affiliated Society in the Presidency.® , 

The headquarters of the Association is in BOmba^^T •The * 
President must call an Anmiaf General Meeting not later than tho 


* Paas 8. 
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first of December, and the Managing Committee must hold at leabt 
three meetings every year. Members of the committee who have to 
come in from the Districts are given second class train fares to 
Bombay and back. An Annual Administration Report is submitted 
to the Secretary to Government, Home Department. 

As stated before, the objects of the Association are not confined 
to work under the Children Act, but include work under the Bombay 
Borstal Schools Act, 1929, and the Probation of Offenders Act, 1938, 
The funds of the Association are provided by membership fees, 
the annual subscription of Rs. ao, which the affiliated District As- 
sociations have to pay, but mostly by an annual Government grant. 
Statement of receipts for the year 1941-42, shows that out of a total 
of about Ss, 17,000, the Government grant amounted to Rs. 11,000: 
I, Subscription from Members and 

District Associations Rs, 444- 4- 0 

a. Government Grant 11,000- 0- 0 

3. Interest on Government Promissory Notes, 
and Current Bank Deposits, Opening 
Balance, etc. 4,482-12- 6 

Total 16,928- 0-6’ 

The Provincial Association directs the work of the District As- 
sociations and helps them by meeting half the expeases of their pro- 
bation staff and Remand Homes, Hostels, etc. 

The organisations that come into direct contact with the work- 
ing of the Children Act, that do tlie field work, are, in Districts like 
Poona, District Probation and After-care Associations. A plan of 
the administration of the Children Act may be somewhat as fol- 
lows*. 

The Poona District Probation and After-care Association, like 
its sister associations, is a purely non-official body, On a Managing 
CpRimjtiec of about twenty-five members, which may even be ex- 
tended to thirty.fivp members by co-option, the ex-offido members 
nupiber only four. They are; 


I. District Magistrate, Poona 

2 ^ thstrict Judge, Poona 

iHstrict Superintendent df.PoUe^ Ppona 
4' ImpcetorfOjt Ccictified Schools* 


. f., 
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They may attend whenever convenient, oi- send theii representatives 
If they cannot be present themselves. 

Home DEpAnxMENV (Law axd Jxjsticei 


Education Dept, 


Police 


1 

Prisom 


luveoiie Branch 



Provincinl A.« 90 ciation Certified Schools 


Oiitricl Probation AiterwCare 


Backward Clasc Office 

District Magistrates 

I > 

I I 

iuvenile Courts 


I 

i 

I 

Associations 


The Chaii-man of the Managing Committee must call the An- 
nual General Meeting not later than the first of August, and the 
Managing Committee mu.st meet at least once every quarter. 

The objects of the Association, like the Provincial body, are to 
work under the Children Act, the Borstal Schools Act, and the Pro- 
bation of Offenders Act. The scope of work under the three Acts 
has already been described in the introductory chapter, but the ac- 
tivities under the Children Act may be repeated. Under the Chil- 
dren Act, the Poona Association: 

1, Maintains a Remand Home for the detention of children 
brought before the Juvenile Court. 

2, Makes preliminary enquiries while every child is still be- 
fore the Court, 

3, Supervises children released under .supervision or on pro- 
bation by the Juvenile Court. 

4, Supervises children released on licence from Gertifjed 

Schools, ^ 

5, Maintains an “After-care” Hostel for such children released 
on licence as have ho homes. 

The expenditure of the Association is met largely from fjinds 
provided by the Provincial As.sociatIon aftd other Government 
scrtprcps; pftrdy by municipal gran^' and partly by membensMp feeg. 
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Government contribution, municipal grants, and subscription and 
donation for the year 1 943-44 were ; ® 

Government Contribution 

For Maintenance of Remand Children 

(from the District Magistrate) 8s. 15,848- 8- o 

For Capitation Grant for Committed Children 

(from the Juvenile Branch) 2,223- 5" u 

For Grant-in-aid from the Provincial Association 1,939-11- 0 

20,011- 8- o 

• 

Municipal Grants 


Poona City Municipality 500- o- 0 

Poona Cantonment Board loo- 0- 0 

Poona Suburban Municipality 75- o- 0 

Kirkee Cantonment Board (2 yrs.) 150- 0- 0 

825- o- 0 

Subscription and Donation 891- 0- o 


It will be noticed that here, as in the case of the Provincial As- 
sociation, public support amounts to very little. . 

The Poona Association has appointed three Probation Officers 
to do the work. One of them is in charge of the Remand Flomc, 
and has to reside on the premises. 

The Poona Remand Home is a rented, one-storey building, 
situated between Poona City and Poona Cantonment in Nana Peth. 
It has a fairly laige compound surrounded by a low wall, or a wire 
fencing, which affords ample opportunities for escape, but is seldom 
taken advantage of- The gi'oxmd floor is used for remand purposes; 
the upper storey is occupied by the Probation Officer and his family. 


Every child remanded is sent to the Civil Hospital to have his 
age certified, and be medically eicamined and treated, if required. If 
the children are very iU and need medical treatment as in-patients, 
they are remanded to a hospital and brought to the R,emand Home 
only weiL The Rematid Home has a small, dijspensary of its 
own, IilinOT ailments arc treated. 'tW A-ssociation also has a 

■ph)(5jmaii' Jn ari' honorary qapadty to examine the children 


a iivew^,-' 
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their own cooking, gardening, spinning yam, and since the out- 
break of the War, they have also started making camouflage nets, 
cardboard cartons, etc., which are easy to make and bring the chil- 
dren some pocket-money. 

“Besides these activities, classes are conducted by the Proba- 
tion Officers in the afternoon. There is a regular Physical Training 
class in the morning, out-door games in the evening, and songs and 
in-door games in the afternoon and at night from 8 n.M. to 9 p.m.”*' 

They are supervised by two peons, in addition to the Proba- 
tion Officers. Children whose conduct is found satisfactory are 'made 
monitors or office boys and get a small weekly income as such. 

The atmosphere of the Remand Home is all that can be de- 
sired. As most of the material for this enquiry was collected from 
the Remand Home, that place was visited personally almost every 
day for some months in the beginning and very frequently after that, 
but nothing has ever happened to convey the impression that the 
children are repressed or dissatisfied. Children of all castes and 
creeds stay happily together and their relationship with the Probation 
Officers and peons is apparently of the best. 

One defect of the Remand Home is that the building is vei”)' 
old, hnd has a wooden ceiling, which makes it rather difficult to 
keep it free from bugs which are bound to be brought by the type 
of children remanded. 

The Remand Home has comfortable accommodation for about 
forty children, but tirat is found to be very insufficient, because the 
Home is also used to house children who have been committed to 
institutions and are awaiting vacancies. Since January 1944 the 
Association has rented a room in an adjoining house to which some 
of the children are sent for the night. For the year 1940-41, the 
average number of children on remand per month was thirty-seven; 
the average number of children awaiting vacancies per month was 
twenty. 

The cost of children on remand is met by the District Magis- 
trate; for those awaiting vacancies the Juvenile Branch pays the 
capitation fee that would be paid to a Certified School. For the 
year 1940-41, the District Magistrate paid at the rate of 8 as. per~ 
day per child; the Juvenile Branch paid a capitation fee of Ss. 8 
per month. But the monthly expenditure per child does not amount 
to, Bs. 15 for those on remand and Rs, 8 for those’ awaiting vacancies " 
feecaasd fhe population of a Remand Home shifts from day to day 

R*p6rt of Ae tUstrict A*socintioft, 194242, p. S- 
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and a child need not be in the Remand Home for the full month 
For the year X940"4i, therefore, the average expenditure to the Dis- 
trict Magistrate was about Rs. 7 per child per month Of Rs. 7, ai£ 
average of about 3-1 5-0 was spent on the child’s food alone 
The average expenditure to the Juvenile Branch per child per month 
was about Rs. 4-15-0, whereas the food expenses alone were about 
Rs. 5-4-0. The capitation fee is therefore not sufficient. The Re- 
mand Home could afford to give the children good food in spite 
of the low rates because the deficit could be made up from the 
remand charges. This is not possible in Certified Schools and the 
quality of the food deteriorates of necessity. Moreover in a Remand 
Home the capitation fee is spent solely on the child, because the pay 
of the staff and other eiipenses of the Home are paid out of dif- 
ferent grants. But in a Certified School, specially if it be poor, the 
capitation fee helps to defray the total expenses of the school. 

For the last couple of years the cost of living has become higher 
than the 1940-41 standard, so doubtl'-ss the average expenditure per 
child has risen, Govempient contribution has also been increased, 
but what has been said about capitation fees would still hold. 

The Poona Remand Home is meant for boys only. As there 
is no Remand Home for girb, they are detained in institutions chosen 
for the purpose. Most of the Hindu gji’ls are detained in the Hindu 
Women’s Rescue Home, the voluntaty' Certified School which was 
described in the chapter on institutions. Non-Hindu girls, and some- 
times Hindus too, are remanded to the Mahila Seva Gram, the in- 
stitution to which the Poona Juvenile Court usually commits difficult 
girls on “fit person” basis. This institution was started in 1940 
through the efforts of a small group of Poona Christians. It is a 
rmxic and preventwe Aome for women and girfs of aff communities 
and is one of the few Christian institutions that make no attempt at 
proselytizing. The institiition is fortunate in having an able warden 
who has bad ample experience of her work as Superintendent of the 
tJmarkhadi Remwd Home, Bombay, for ten years, and later as In- 
sppcjress of Certified Schools and Secretary of the Poona District 
Probation and Af tclc-caftsAssodation. , 
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in the Remand Home is all to their Rood. It is also a healthy ex- 
perience for a child in a community-conscious country, to stay for 
a biief while iti a place where all the childmn aie tieated alike re- 
gardless of caste or creed. 

Besides it has been found that when a child is on remand, he is 
better observed and understood by the Probation Officers, and Iris 
friendship more quickly won than when he is returned to his par- 
ents In his home he is influenced by the suspicions, which the par- 
ents, being ignorant, instinctively have for anybody who has any- 
thing to do with the Courts. Children on remand have been known 
not only to have acknowledged the offence for which they have been 
ai rested, but also to have talked most frankly of all their past mis- 
deeds. Besides, the fact that their child has been treated well while 
on remand, goes a long way in securing the good-will of the parents, 
which is nece,ssai7 if supervision later on is to be successful. 

The Poona Juvenile Court itself meets only once a week, but 
the cases are reported for remand to the City Magistrate’s Court, 
because the City Magistrate is the stipendiary magistrate of the 
Juvenile Court. 

The stipendiary magistrate is assisted by two honorary lady 
inagistiates, who have been chosen for their ability to deal with 
child welfare questions. Since the be^nnmg of the Juvenile Court 
in 1935, about half a dozen stipendiaiy magistrates have changed 
hand®, but the same two lady magistrates were on the Bench until 
about a year ago, when one of them had to resign because her own 
work demanded most of her time. Another lady magistrate has 
been appointed and probably there will be no more changes for 
another long span of years. The lady magistrates have made it pos- 
sible to preserve continuity in the Juvenile Court procedure and have 
set the tone of the Juvenile Court atmosphere. 

The Court meets every Saturday from 1 1 a.m, onwards in the 
Remand Horae, where one of the rooms is specially converted for 
the purpose. The court-room is very simply arranged,— along the 
length of the. room there is a long table for the magistrates. At right 
angles to this table, on one side, is a smaller table for the Probation 
Officers. Opposite the magistrates, in a comer, is another small 
table for the Court clerk. A couple of chairs more for an occasional' 
visitor interested in delinquency, or for those directly connected with 
a case, complete thp outfit of the coutt*roorti. 

The Poona Juvenile Court, like other Juvenile CouWs/' is" ccoh 
petent tq try all types of gases. As has already .peennshowh^ t|h« 
„ TOjqtity jpf offepdpts ^re^ btQught in fqr petty theft, t,bu.t,:the-PoffiS'i5 
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Court has witnessed cases ranging from driving without a licence to 
attempted suicide and homicide not amounting to murder. 

In cases in which minors are implicated with adults, the prac- 
tice adopted by the Poona Court is to hold these joint trials in the 
Juvenile Court, after the hearing of juvenile cases. The fact that 
the adult stands to lose by this practice has perhaps an added value in 
that it teaches adults to leave children alone. 

The procedure of the Court is exceedingly simple. It Is true 
that when a child does not admit his offence, the case has to be 
tried formally and evidence taken, but that rarely happens because 
in about go per cent of the cases the Probation Officers have already 
gained the confidence of the child while on remand, and the child 
acknowledges his “mistake.” 

The Probation Officers make all the preliminary enquiries, and 
write their information on printed forms — a specimen Is attached 
herewith — which have special sections for factual information, like 
name, age, etc., and a large amount of space for other important 
facts with the Probation Officer’s own observations. As the case 
proceeds, particulars are added on extra sheets until its disposal. 
All the papers are filed in the Office of the District Association in 
the Remand Home. 

Psychiatric and mental examination arc not po&sible, because the 
Poona Juvenile Court has no facilities for such examination. Some 
children really needing mental observation are transfen'ed to Bombay, 
but many who are not mentally deficient but who require emotional 
adjustment, have to do without a psychiatrist’s help. 

Lawyers are never welcome. They put up a defence whether 
the child is in the right or wrong; harp on petty technical legalities; 
coach the child into giving false evidence and unnecessarily compli- 
cate the procedure. On one occasion a girl became involved with 
an adult woman in a case of theft of jewels worth a large amount. 
She, doubtless tutored by her lawyer, stepped into die court-room, 
crying “I know nothing, I know nothing,” and it took the magistrates 
and the Probation Officers, weeks of remand to get at the truth. 

Parents are made to see the superfluity of effipldying a lawyer, 
by having it pointed out to them that the Juvemle’ 'Court is not there 
To punish their children but, vrith their help, to What Is best for 
them; that if their child hdS ctitnmitted.‘in0 bffenoe, the' Probation 
Officer whom they know, will himself sbfeak for tht:. bliild, as it has 
* haj^elled quite a few times. 

The magistrates- -also make it a 
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nature to co-operate with them, to do what is most beneficial foi 
the child, and more than once it has been known to succeed ! 

It must be evident that a Juvenile Court has to have active co- 
operation from various people: tlie Probation Officers, the Child-Wel- 
fare organisations, the various institutions for children, the hospitals, 
and a word may be said about the police who as much as the others 
have to be educated to enter into the spirit of the Children Act. As 
late as 1940, iheie was a case before the Poona Juvenile Court whose 
treatment by the police violated all the principles of the Children 
Act. A Kamati boy of about fourteen years, who had run away 
from his home, was working as a tea-shop boy in Kirkee. After 
about four months he felt home.sick and as his employer would not 
give him his pay, stole some money and absconded. He was caught 
at Kalyan and was detained in a prison for a whole month before 
being referred to the Juvenile Court. A case like the above has hap- 
pened only once, but cases of children being detained in sub-jails for 
a few hours or days — in one case it was a week — before being 
brought to the Remand Home arc not as infrequent as one would 
wish. According to Clifford Manshardt, “Competent observers 
report that in a large number of cases more harm was done to the 
child during the preliminary period of detention than at any other 
stage in the subsequent criminal procedure.”' 

The lack of insight of the police in connection with children is 
also commented upon in the report of tlie Juvenile Branch for the 
year 1940-41. “In the Government Circular, Home Department, 
No. 5039/3-1 1 dated nineteenth December, 1938, instructions have 
been issued regarding the procedure to be followed by the police in 
escorting children from Remand Homes to Certified Schools. In 
spite of these definite instructions cases still occur of boys being 
brought to Certified Schools roped or handcuffed and the police 
escort being armed or in uniform.”^ 

The police also, at limes, omit to inform the parents of the ar- 
rest of their children until a couple of days later, whereas under the 
Children Act, they have to trace the parents as soon as possible. 

The summons-servers, too, arc very slack in connection with 
Juvenile Court work. A child has to be remanded from Saturday 
to Saturday just because a particular summons has not been issued.* 

Largely through the efforts of the Inspector of Certified Schools 
thft Juvenile Branch has started a series of lectures, given by the In- 
spector himself, on Children. Act work for the benefit of the poBce. 

'^he Delinguem Child, pp. «4, 85. 

“Ipage 13. • 
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Perhaps the good effects of these lectures have already begun to tell 
as a recent incident will show. In one of the Poona Clu)5->, a visitor 
lost his wallet containing a lot of money and important papers. One 
of the tennis boys was suspected, but all attempts on the part of the 
Club authorities to make the child produce the wallet failed. The 
police had to be informed. The policeman’s handling of the child 
came as a most agreeable surprise. He did not bluster or threaten 
as is the usual custom. Instead he took the child aside for a quiet 
talk and both of them came back witliin ten minutes with the wal- 
let; the policeman and the cliild being apparently on the best of 
termff! 



CHAPTER I 11 


r, O N C L U S 1 O N s 

In I he preceding chaptere an idea has been given of the Bom- 
bay Cliildicn Act, 1924, and tlie way it is worked, particularly in 
Poona. 

An attempt has also been made to describe the type of child 
brought to the Juvenile Court as well as some of the factors that 
have contributed to his being there. 

It may be said that there are roughly two sets of contributory 
factors: The set of internal factors, such as heredity and mental 
make-up, and the set of external factor's which may broadly be 
called the environment. Thus enquiry has confined itself to the 
latter set of factors became it was not possible to get information 
about the heredity of children or their psychological raake-ii]). 

Some of the factors described are those that are common in 
other countries also, such as for instance, a disorganised or “broken” 
home; others like poverty are exaggerated forms of the common 
ones; and yet others are peculiar to India— habits, festivals and 
caste attitudes leading to theft, begging and prostitution. 

It has also been shown what measures the Juvenile Court can„ 
lake under the Children Act, the most frequent form of measure that 
it does take being institutional care. 

The results achieved by institutional training and other meas- 
ures also have been analysed. Though the material for this part of 
the investigation is numerically small, the conclusions arrived at have 
at least indicative value. They do not assert but they do indicate 
that the proportion of failures is not insigtyficant. 

Legislation of the nature of the Bombay Children Act, ^vhich 
deals with deh'nquents as well as destitute and neglected children, 
requires Some consideration of general social conditions. The &s( 
thing that strikes even the most casual enquirer is the almost com- 
plete lack of social security of the poorer classes. The poor fanners 
possess land barely enough for the subsistence of their families and 
more and more of tlrem are drawn away as labourers in growing 
industries. But neither the farmer's nor the labourers earn enough 
fo provide a mar^n in the family budget for tire expenses of such 
^lojnmon events as an illness, a death, the birth of a baby, a marriage. 
Op evhry one of these occasions the farmer, as also the labourer, bor- 
rp'ws frjsely at exorbitant rates from the local money-lenders, "it’ may"* 
be' Cpri'feet to say tha,t qi many cases the income of the farnily would 
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be something minus if the standing debts were taken into account 
The measures for social security that have been introduced in West- 
ern countries we almost entirely unknown in India. 

The crying need of the moment, therefore, seems to be some 
sort of relief for the destitute and a standard of living that wiU en- 
able the vast number of the Indian population to do more than 
merely exist. It means the planning of a better rural economy, based 
on the Russian co-operative farms perhaps, to help the Indian agri- 
culturi.st vs'ho is burdened with small holdings and an accumulating 
debt, so that he can remain in the villages instead of adding to the 
congestion of urban areas. 

It means the introduction of fair wages and national insurance 
against unemployment and ill-health; the introduction of social se- 
curity laws for the benefit of the old and the infirm, the widows and 
orphans. A satisfactory home is one of the greate.st .safeguards against 
juvenile delinquency and, therefore, it is up to every State and rom- 
miinity to strengthen and stabilise that home. 

A huge country like India should offer untold opportunities for 
the exploitadon and building up of its natural resources. An under- 
taking of the description of the Tennessee Valley Airthority would 
enrich the land, give thousands employment during construction and 
-■introduce new industries and occupations afterwards. The T. V. A. 
project was introduced to relieve unemploymeilt in 1933. It has 
made the valley fertile; the hydro-electric power supplied by it has 
helped to start various industries; it has made river navigation pos- 
sible and given rise to a ho.st of small busine.sse.s like the plying of 
pleasure boats for tourists and holiday-makers. 

Another need of the moment is the introduction of compulsory 
education and figures are not requhed to prove tlut India is one of 
tire countries with the largest percentage of illiterates. The ideal 
would be compulsory education up to sixteen years of age for all 
children, but if that is not possible, at least up to fourteen years, and 
compulsory attendance of special or night schools fot' tw^o years more 
for diildren who have to work. 


The education imparted in schools would have to be such as to 
Serve thq requirements of the community, giving scope to various 
kinds of ^Ifat. ' There ihust be schools which give literiiry educa- 
tion but side ride'thcte must also be schools for technical educa- 
tion; ^agriqtthiir||jl(*i|qlki-sclK^ b foreatw for children of the hill 
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munities and townsfolk. Education of theii children would ensure 
that entertainment which is essentially of the people is not lost, and 
that a high standard of performance is maintained. It would also 
prevent parents from exploiting or taxing their children unduly. 

Compulsory attendance in schools would keep a large number 
of children out of mischief but what is more important, if every 
child were in school, it would enable the State to have access to the 
child. 

Through universal education the State could endeavour to cul- 
tivate a national consciousness that would transcend the narrow'boun- 
daries of caste prejudice. It could tiy to acculturise the different 
elements that form Indian society today. What propaganda can 
accomplish has become more than apparent in recent times. 

If every child were in school, the State could further see to his 
physical well-being. It could insist on periodical medical examina- 
tions. It could see that the poorer children get enough nourish- 
ment by giving them at least one meal during school hours. 

This practice of feeding children m schools has now become a 
matter of course in many Western roiintne--. In Oslo, Norway, 
the meal given in schools is a scicniific diet worked out over many 
yeans of laboratory testing and weighing. Jt is known as the Oslo 
breakfast and consists of “i /g of a litre of milk, one hard whole 
wheat biscuit or a piece of whole wheat ryebread, vitamized mar- 
garine and rich cream whey cheese,”^ followed by an orange or 
fresh carrots. It is free as education is free, the entire cost of the 
breakfast being borne by the Oslo municipality 

In England the “Milk in Schools” .scheme has been in opera- 
tion since 1934. Under this scheme children are given milk at half 
the market rates, some needy ones even receiving it free. 

The benefit of feeding children in schools cannot be emphasised 
enough, It s invaluable in promoting uniform normal growth and in- 
culcating correct diet habits. It is necessary in India more than in 
any other country because such a large proportion of her population 
cannot afford enough food of the right .sort, and because it would 
acf as an inducement to parents to send their children to school.,, 

'Sijch a scheme may sound too utopian for India, but looking 
tp the war budget for the last five years it may be argued that when 
So ‘much money can be spent on destructive 'purposes, money* to 
‘tiuld' up a Rowing generation cannot be gi’udged. 

;( w;^ pointed out that amongst the better classes, children were 

n&spMait, Mission » tti» N^rth, p, 99 , 
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M^iit to bchool, but the paientb were not sufficiently inteiested m 
their career. The father was usually too busy and the mother not 
educated enough, &o that the child could play truant without any- 
body being any the wiser. To prevent this there could be Parent- 
Teacher Asbociations which would enable parents and teachers to 
meet and discuss the children’s progress. 

Very clase contact is maintained between schools and hontes in 
Moscow. Teachera are in constant touch with the parents who are 
at full liberty to watch a class in progress at any time they wish 
Benchfes at the back are speciall} reserved for them and they come 
and go a<. they please without in any way upsetting the routine. 

Progressive schools in America bridge the gap between the home 
and the school by appointing Visiting Teachers on their staff. A 
visiting teacher is a trained social worker whose duties are to help 
the problem child adjust himself to school life and prevent the nor- 
mal child from becoming a problem. Cases may be referred to him 
by the classroom teacher or the parents. As soon as a child is 
brought to his nodee he starts investigadng. He obseiwes the child 
in school and at home; he consults the teachers, discusses with the 
pai'cnts and makes friends with the child himself. His investigations 
give him the clue to the trouble and he works out a programme of 
corrective treatment. The nature of his work is, in fact, very much 
like that of the Probation Officer’s, but the latter can only help after 
the child has appeared befoie a Juvenile Court whereas a visiting 
teacher tries to prevent a child from going to the Juvenile Court 
at all. 


How these mcEisures for social security and education should be 
mtroduded is beyond the scope of this enquiry, but until such time as 
th^ arc, the Bombay Children Act can only hope to patch things 
on t|ie snrfsice when the root causes He untreated and that in part 
explaihs why the Juvenile Court does not meet with greater success. 


, Another Jong-felt . need has been the introduction of an AH- 
j^‘ 4 ^,-Cl|uIditen Act. Jt has been an item for discussion at many of 
th^,j;qvq^^- B^i^ancb Confetehcqs. In 1942 it wa^ stdted that the 
Wa^ fiODfdGftA hy ffie Government, but nothing seems 
'fimt C^dren Act in Jqdia was foitnu- 
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province and because there would be t-omeonc to look after them at 
the other end, they would not drift back again. 

“Foreign" cliildren in Certified Schools could then be trams 
feired to instifutions in their own Provinres and ])r educated near 
their homes and in their languages. 

Expendidue on “foreign” children would thus be le.ss and it 
would not seem such a burden because the finanrial obligations of 
the Provinces would then be mutual. But until an All-India Act 
is enforced, there seems to be no rea.son why the British Indian Pros’- 
inces and the Indian States until they have Children Acts of thcii 
own, should not be made to pay the repatriation ,rnd maintPnance 
charges of children from their areas. 

When work under the Children Act is imiveisah it should be 
seen to that the various Provinces do not behave like autonomous 
States, one against the other, refusing to make preliminary enquiries 
about children or take charge of them. There should be the great- 
est amount of co-operation and the All-India Children Act .slronld 
so provide that in cases where the homes of the children arc fixed 
beyond doubt, repatriation to their own Provinces is automatic 
and quick. 

Apart from such nation-wide general measure.^, there are others 
which local municipal bodies could introduce with good effect, The 
Poona municipalities, for example, could study tho.se areas that breed 
crime and endeavour to improve the environment. 

They could introduce better housing condition.? to replace tin 
huts without windows below ground level, with two or three fam- 
ilies sharing a hut sometimes. 

They could clear spaces to provide play centres for children of 
the neighbourhood. In America such play centres have become the 
feature of any large town. They are institution.? with facilities to 
meet every requirement. They have a gymnasium, swimming pool, 
library, all outdoor and indoor games. They arrange for annual' 
camps at the sea-side or in the country. They have frequent medical 
examinations and suggest therapy to correct physical defects. Such 
a well equipped play centre Would undoubtedly be beyond the purse 
of the Poona municipalities today, but to begin with very little is 
"eally needed. The main idea is to have some place where the chih 
Iren cap meet after school or work hours instead of roaming about 
:fie , streets and getting mixed up with gamblers arid thieves or being 
^^tj^ctedTo Undesirable haunts. ” 

would seryc the purpose if a play cehtre consisted 
flila ^ ^ ’'■utHU where the children could hpv^^ 
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a proper wash. A pait of the hall rould be used as a library with 
magazines .and simple books in the vernacular. A part of it could be 
the dispensary where cuts and bruises and simple skin conditions 
could be treated. The rest of the hall could be utilised for supemsed 
indoor games and card play, provided there is no gambling. In the 
open the rhildren could play games like hu-tu4u, kho-kho, atya~ 
patya, all of y hich require no equipment at aU. 

In areas where it is impossible to clear any space, unfrequented 
streets could be closed to, traffic at certain hours and workers could 
organise play in the streets. 

0ncc a centre is well established, it could extend its activities by 
arranging inteiesting talks and by taking children on outings. Poona 
is surrounded by a number of ideal picnic spots and in Poona it" 
self there are many places of historical interest which could be visited. 

A play centre should, further, be more than just an imperaonal 
place of amusement. It should be a place where a child can bring 
his difficulties and get over them. Many little children who have 
fallen back in class for one reason or another find it impossible to 
catch up with the rest again and gradually lose interest in school 
together. As their parents are usually incapable of helping them, 
such children could be encouraged to Ining their school work to the 
centre where fhe workei's or the older children could assist them. 
Whatever the problem, a child should feel that at the centre every 


effort will be made to help him solve it. 

Through play and through work the centre should try to pro- 
mote a spirit of comradeship and helpful living. It should try to 
ward off delinquency by giving the children a chance to play with 
healthy companions in healthy surroundings. 

Two play centres have been started in Poona recently. Both 
are under the auspices of the District Probation and After-care As- 
sociation. One is financed and conducted by the Maharashtrian So- 
ciety; the other by a group of enthusiastic College students. 

The first play centre does not meet very regularly. On two or 
three occasions altepipts were made to see the children at play but 
the centre was found to be closed. 


The Centre run by the students situated in a Church and 
school compound Jn fiholapur Bazam A part of the School build- 
ing prwld^ spto fot*, play InfiooiBif 'A part of the Verandah is the 
d%J^aTjf| ^ a^bont kWenty^thfidren on the roll and most 

of phtfsfians since Shhlapur Bazar is predominantly 

‘fifitaigh.'U thildren are as old aa 
lUr^^ ma|ctrity of them are under 
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twelve yearb. Tlic bo)s, .tie divided into two teams and play hGcke\ 
or cricket or hv-tu-tii 01 other outdoor games every evening. The 
girls play on their own and are also taught sbnple sewing and knit- 
ting. It Is open from six to seven-tiiirty in the evening and it is a 
pity it cannot be kept open for longer hours. That of course will 
only be possible when there is a paid worker at the centre because the 
students cannot put in any more time than they do already. An- 
other drawback is that because it is in a ChurcS* compound non- 
Christians feel a little backward about joining it. Moreover the 
centre has to be closed every tim» there is an evening servic,es that 
is, a couple of evenings a week and on all Christian festivals. 

Neither of the two play centres receives any help from the 
municipalities. When private societies volunteer for such work, they 
should receive every encouragement from the municipal bodies be- 
cause these bodies are concerned with the social health, as much as 
the physical health, of a town and the responsibility of the upkeep 
and introduction of such places is ultimately theirs. The provision 
of play centres .should be as important an item on their programme 
as municipal schools. These schools thenaselves could serve as play 
centres if need be, except that a change of environment is better for 
the children. 

Local bodies could also establish creches and nursery schools 
to look after children when botli the parents are employed. In a 
place like Bombay where so many women arc employed in mills, 
the mill authorities could be made to provide creches for the children 
of their women employees. In Poona the women are usually enr- 
ployed as labourers, bidi makers or domestic servants. Thus thei’c 
is no authority which could be made to provide creches and the re- 
sponsibility falls on the municipal bodies. 

Babies of about a year or under could perhaps be taken care 
of in maternity hospitals or babies’ homes for certain hours during 
the day. 

For the older children there would have to be special creches, 
The word creche calb to mind expensive modern equipment, but it 
need really be just a healthy place with the simplest of play materials 
kid soitieone to look after the children. 

In Madras, it was decided to set up a chain of Relief Nursery 
Schwb in areas that needed them most. The first Nursery School 
Wa? started in 1935. It has accommodation, for aStJut fifteen chil- 
dren Of two to four yeaiS of age and it is within the means Sf the 
ji^rest parents, The admission fee varies from 8 as. to Rs. 2 ac- 
cording to the ability» to pay in each case, The school routine % 
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given in one of the Numbers* of the Indian Journal of Sot ml Work 
The school hours are from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. The school staits with 
health inspection by the health vLsItor and a change into school gar- 
ments. Then comes play in the open on see-saws, swings, slides or 
in the sand-pit. The child can choose his play material from a va- 
rious assortment of miniature cooking utensils, buckets, spades, etc 
At 9-30 the children come in for their glass of lime or orange juice 
after which follow group activities like singing, rhythmic exercises 
and story-telling. Play indoors continues till noon when they wash 
and get ready for their meal of rice and curry. After the meal they 
go to 'sleep on mats for about an hour. Then comes more play 
indoors with a thorough wash later. At about 3 o’clock there is a 
bowl of wheat conjee with lots of good milk. After that about half 
an hour more on tlie swings or slides. 

The children learn to help themselves to whatever toys they 
want and to put them back in their places afterwards. They know 
their drinking cups, plates, towels and towel-racks by pictures of 
birds and animals painted on them for identification and can man- 
age with comparatively little help from the adults 

There is one trained worker in charge of the children. She Is 
assisted by a student worker and voluntary helpers come in oc- 
casionally. 

Such creches would serve the two-fold purpose of giving babies 
proper care and of freeing the older children of the responsibility of 
looking after them. It was pointed out that when both the par- 
ents were employed and there was no other adult in the house, the 
business of minding the baby or toddler fell to the slightly older 
brother or sister. The Juvenile Court has witnessed many cases 
where parents have refused to send a child of eight or pine years to 
school because there is no one else to look after the baby. And it 
is little use blarning the parents. 


As regards the Children Act itself, there has been no strict legal 
Stnd’jf of it, bi|t certain modifications have been called to mind by 
watching the JilVenile Court at work, 

Sfeidon & of tke Children Act provides th^t an tmcontrollablc 

he sfcpt to a Certified School- 
the isectitm were amended 'td in 

k * ..1 . 
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to an uncontrollable child should be the same as those that could 
be applied to any other child under Part II of the Act 

It was pointed out that a child became uncontrollable because 
the parents were too strict or too lenient or some such reason which 
the Probation Officer could peihaps remedy with time and persua- 
sion. So it seems a pity that a child who can be resettled in his own 
home under suf't P'isjon, should have to be committed 

Even amongst uncontrollable children who need institutional 
care, there niav be one who, the Probation Officer thinlcs, would 
benefit more if sent to a particular school which is not ceitffied 
Maybe because it admits children of his own sect or from the same 
station in life or because it is near his home V/’hatever the reason, 
it should be made possible for him to be committed to that particu- 
lar institution. 

The Juvenile Court has brought to light a kind of poverh' that 
is not exactly destitution in the sen^e that the children are on the 
streets. For instance, a man earning .about 8s. i^o per month dies 
and leaves his widow with three or four children She has no State 
help in the shape of allowances for widows and orphans. She is 
well clothed and has some ornaments, perhaps, but that cannot 
carry the family ven' far obviously. She Is usually uneducated. 
The only way .she can hope to cam her living is by working as a 
domestic servant with a monthh income of Rs if; or 8s. 20 at the 
very most. She is thus forced to appeal to the Juvenile Com-l If 
the appeal is disregarded, the children stand every chance of coming 
back later as neglected or delinquent Tf the Court decides to help 
her, the children are committed, sometimes to different Certified 
Schools. The family is scattered and the children are deprived of a 
parent who, except for her poveity, is perfectly capable of looking 
after them. 

r 

Until there are general measures fot the benefit of such cases, it 
is suggested that the Bombay Children Act should provide that in 
cases where poverty is the only cause of dependency, the children 
tHav he kept with their parents and even half the capitation fee that 
is paid to an institution be paid to the parents as subsidy. The parj, 
epts tjhen would not be parted needlessly from their children whose 
presence would icstrain thgm from Seehing doUbfful means of liveli- 
hood; the children would be brought up in dieir hpiral environ- 
and it would cost the State only half as ittUchV Strict super* 
cQpld I prevent misappropnation Pf tlie mpneV and see tha^ 
, ;t|ie.epnditipns sdpulatcdWDy.the juvenile Court ate catridd ohti ' 
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The second paragraph of Section 22, which authorises the 
Juvenile Court to commit a child to prison under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, may be deleted. It is hardly ever used. 

Section 27 B prohibits the newspapers from publishing the 
name, address, pictures or any particulars that would lead to the 
identification of children uivolved in offences. It is a veij'- sound 
provision as mentioned earlier, but jecent pioceedings against a 
newspaper editor in Bombay have raised an i«sue. A medical piar- 
titioner in Bombay was arrested for ill-treating his small daughter. 
He hgid beaten her within an inch of her life. The child was so 
seriously injured that the medical men of the hospital to which she 
was taken feared that she would be maimed for life. The editor 
got news of this case and published an article in his paper exposing 
the parent, giving his name, address and other details, and thereby 
offending under Section 27 B because the identity of the father re- 
vealed the id<niti<y of the child. 

While conducting his defence the point raised was whether an 
adult who was guilty of so gross an offence should be allowed to 
take cover from public censure behind a section that was meant to 
shield the child. 

It is understood, of course, that the question arises only when 
the adult happens to be a member of the child’s immediate family, 
such as the parents or elder brothers or husband. Expo.sure of an 
adult not belonging to the family would not lead to the identification 
of the cliild. 

It is felt that the section should be so amended that the ex- 


posui’c of a parent or any other adult whose identity would reveal 
the identity of the child should be left to the discretion of the ex- 
amining children’s magistrate. If he thinks that there are chances 


of reconciliation between the child and the offending parent or any 
other adult and there is a, possibility of reconstructmg the child’s 
home, then the less said the sooner mended. But should he be con- 
vinced otherwise, exposure of the adult would not hurt the child 
and would benefit the society. To take a possible example-— if a 
p^d-wife|is ffl-treated by her husband or his mother to such an 
Mpm that she maimed, or even'if it is not extreme enough 




fop her to be sent back to her husband, then 
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The period for which a child may be detained in an institution 
is summed up in Section 3a. It states that in no case will it extend 
beyond the time when a child attains the age of eighteen years. 

A child does not stay in an institution for his full term. He is usu» 
ally let out on licence under supervision, but it means that even .super- 
vision must cease at eighteen, and the inadvisability of stopping pro- 
tective supervision at the dangerous age of eighteen years has been 
discussed elsewhere. The age limit could be extended, but w'hat is 
really required is a longer tenn outside the institution under super- 
vision. It is suggested, therefore, that the age limit for detention in 
the first instance should remain eighteen years, but the Children 
Act should provide for the continuance of supervision with the pos- 
sibility of redetention until a child attains twenty-one years of age. 

Such a provision w^ould also ^ve sufficient time to arrange 
suitable marriages for the girls. The Juvenile. Court. 1“? not in fa- 
vour of early marriages, naturally; it waits till a girl is sixteen or 
seventeen years before looking around for a suitor. By the time a 
man can be found to please the girl, the parents and the Juvenile 
Court, the girl completes her eighteenth year and passes out of the 
control of the Juvenile Court without anything constructive being 
done for her. This is especially true of girls whose guardians have 
exploited them in the past and arc capable of exploiting them in 
the future. As one children’s magistrate said, in such cases the 
Juvenile Court spends time and money making a girl literate, teach- 
ing her to drei^ decently and cleanly', in order to qualify her for 
higher prostitution with greater profits for her guardians! 

Section 46 is rather vague about the procedure to be followed 
when children are co-accused with adults. That should be clarified- 
Personally it is felt that the procedure adopted should be the one 
followed by the Juvenile Court, Poona. Joint-trials should be held 
in the Juvenile Court after the hearing of juvenile cases. 

And lastly, what has been said about facilitating repatriation of 
children to their native Provinces would apply to the repatriation 
of children to their native Districts within the Province. The Bom- 
bay Children Act should so provide that when the birth-place, or 
raffier the place in which the child’s home is situated, is fixed be- 
yond doubt, transfer of that child to the child caring agency in hSs 
,h,'otne District should be a matter of routine. Lengthy correspond- 
&i,ce asking for permission, which is sometime^ withlf^d, should not 
be necessary. 

dbniing to the administrative side,’ the first suggestion would 
!b^y.that/Jt^ Juvenile Bjanch bpitonstitufed as' an ittdependent 
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It is not couceivable for one man to attend to diverse duties like 
the settlement of Hurs in Ilodgi, the uplift of the Mang^ and the 
rehabilitation of Juvenile Offendeis all at the same time. 

It may bp argued that the amount of work done by the 
Juvenile Branrh is not enough to justify its sepaialion. But if the 
Children Act is to be applied to tlic whole Province, if there aie to 
be Juvenile Courts in rural areas also, if there are to be more places 
of care for committed children, then the work will increase in the 
near future. 

Fuithermore, if local bodies aie to fetablish creches, open play 
centres; if children are to be fed in schools, if they are to be medi- 
cally examined, tliere will have to be a Government Department 
to supervise these activities and encourage the local bodies; and the 
most suitable department is the Juvenile Branch. So if the Juvenile 
Branch is to become what its name suggests it should be — a Branch 
responsible for the general welfare of all juveniles — then its work 
will increase enormously in the near future, and the sooner the 
Branch is made independent the sooner will the ideals of the near 
future be realised. It is now eighteen yeais since the Act first started 
functioning in Bombay, and the full Act is not in force in the whole 
Province yet. 

The sepal ation of the Juvenile Branch would undoubtedly in- 
crease the expenditure, but it may be repeated that it is worth the 
expense to build up positively a coming generation. 

It is suggested further that the Juvenile Branch should main- 
tain a research centre where investigations could be carried out on 
relevant subjects like the probable causes of delinquency in particu- 
lar areas; methods of probation; results achieved by different types 
of institutional care, so as to know which to encourage and which 
to discontinue; later it could also include topics about the general 
welfare of chijdren. Such a centre would indicate the direction in 
whiph the Juvenile Branch should proceed. 

It is also suggested that workers who come into direct contact 
children, like probation Officers and teachers pf Certified 
&hqpls; shouljd hot be transferred needlessly fot .feaSohS already 
meUtiohfid. bFejlfier should they be promoted to ' administrative 
I^i^.|jeC5h?e„thfir prewnotiana in fheih oyfrx spheres. 

Aphid be special childTen’*s magistrates to 
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uiil} oiite a week because the Piesidmg O&cer has to attend to Ins 
work in the adult court. If for some reason or other a case cannot 
be decided at otie meeting, it has to be postponed foi a further 
eight days. 

The Juvenile Courts should be extended to ruial areas, chil- 
dren’s magistrates in towns piesiding over the surrounding rural 
courts on certain days of the week. 

One of the qualuicatiotis of a children’s magistiatc would have 
£0 be a sound knowledge of the vernacular spoken in the area within 
his jurisdiction, ft the magistrate can only appioach a child in- 
directly through an interpreter, he cannor hope to gain his confidence 
and understand his problem. 

It would be helpful if magistrates were required to revise then 
commitment orders every three years, as used to be the piactice in 
Bel^um. Then they would not regard a commitment ordei as the 
closing of a case and an end to all their responsibilities. They would 
keep in touch with the life of their wards and observe tlie effective- 
ness of their sentences. 

In places like Poona, where Juvenile Court work is fairly ad- 
vanced, there should be a child guidance clinic attached to the 
Court because there aie 'always some chiidicn whose problems can 
only be solved by a psychiatrist after clinical observation. Even 
though Bombay is clo'se to Poona, it is not possible to have chiidicn 
treated there. To diagnose a case it is necessaiy to have the par- 
ents’ co-operation and know fully the child’s history and his en- 
vironment. In tliose rare cases that were referred to Bombay, the 
Bombay Clinic had to send questioimaires to the Probation Officers 
in Poona. These Probation Officers had to interview the parents, 
note whatever information was required, and send the question- 
naires back to Bombay. A very cumbersome metliod when com- 
pared to interviews on the spot. 

The medical examination of children should be really thoiough 
because diseases like tuberculins and s)'philis escape deicction on a 
cursory examination. There could be routine examination for these 
• Wo disea.ses in every case, Willum Healy maintains that even if 
only one child in eighty was found to have syphilis, the possible out- 
cpme of treatment might readily pay for the effort.® 

Since children in India cpm from such d|f erept , enJ^raJ 
stpafa^ tbo Juvenile Court shpuld enffeavour tq 
of'delj|i<JUcncy, destitution neglect 'irf its, p|Qp,ef * 
> set^gj ‘attenUor. tp sessoh, it^c. 
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The Probation Officers also should not lose sight of loca^ 
sociological conditions oi else they may become inclined to give a 
disproportionate value to certain phenomena which are described 
in books based on experience in Western countries. Wife beating 
may be taken as a case. In European families and modern Indian 
middle-class families, wife beatmg is very rare. The scene of the 
father beating the mother would make a very grave impiess'on on 
the child. But the same phenomenon may not be such a rare oc- 
currence in other classes and it would hardly “have the same psycho- 
logical effect. In orthodox Indian families, even amongst the bet- 
ter classes, it is not unknown for a man to have beaten his wife once 
or twice during their married career. Amongst the poorer classes 
it is very common. Recendy, about fifty peasants were interviewed 
in connection with some investigations, and just by the way they 
were questioned as to whether they beat their wives. Persons who 
said tiiey did not were the exceptions. Casual questioning also showed 
that wives did not resent very greatly an occasional beatmg from 
their husbands. In fact they may thmk their husbands lacking in 
manly qualities if their sauciness went unpunished! 

The Juvenile Court should also keep in mind its limitations 
Practices like caste begging and caste concubinage, which have prac- 
tically become institutions, cannot be dealt with through the back- 
door of the Juvenile, Court. Theic should either be direct legisla- 
tion making such practices illegal or reforms sfiould be brought about 
gradually through education. The Juvenile Court cannot hope to 
deal with them on a mass basis. It can only deal with a feW cases 
and in such cases the fact alone that the parents beg or that the 
mother is a concubine should not be held against the parents as far 
as possible. 

The teal exploiters of children should be more severely dealt 
with than at present. It is an offence to accept anytlilng as pawn 
from a cluld. Perhaps it could also be made an dffence to buy 
anything from a child. That would help to check the indirect ex- 
ploitation of children by cycle dealers and shop-keepers and make 
it -easier to bring the adults to book. 

The police should also keep a Sharp lo6k-out for adults who 
' “fiirek* children for begging pu^oses, feaploiting their physical de- 
fects or sometihies mainilng them qii p^r^qke'to oxoite pity. 

A sharpefiook-dfet , . ^^rothdi keepers and 

“procm-crs'wliq An incrdasecl 

is^obletn gra^lt! 
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So far there have been very few brothel cases ur Poona and 
elsewhere, except perhaps Bombay, and for them there has been no 
satisfactory solution. The girl from a brothel is a diflfeient problem 
to one who commits an occasional theft. The latter is not morally 
depraved and hei lehabilitation is fairly simple. But a girl who 
has been in a brothel for some time suffers from grave internal moral 
decay, bhe acquires a peculiar set of moral values and ideas and 
it is difficult for her to change them. No good institution is willing 
to admit her because of the moral influence she will exert on the 
other inmates, if only by the reladon of her past experiences. She 
has to be accommodated in any Rescue Home that agrees to admit 
her. There she is pent up within four walls without proper educa-' 
tion, without enough woik and without any supervision. No positive 
effort is made to reorient her into a healthier physical and men- 
tal life. 

If the authorities take steps to clean up brothels by frequent 
raids and by keeping a check on procurers, as the present intention 
is, the Juvenile Court will be faced by a number of brothel cases 
and not know what to do with them. It is suggested, therefore, 
that there should be a special institution fully staffed by a qualified 
and experienced persomiel, where these girls could be taught their 
three R’s and an occupation that will lead them back to normal 
life; where each girl could be given individual attention to ensure 
that her moral integiity is restored. As soon as a girl adopts a 
saner outlook on life she could be given employment outside the 
institution or transferred to other institutions to be taught further 
of married. 

The transfer for marriage purposes is suggested because it is 
likely to prove very difficult to find suitors for the inm”atcs of an in- 
stitution that is known to shelter prostitutes. 

The police in Poona and elsewhere, perhaps, should be made 
to take the Juvenile Court more seriously. They should be more 
prompt in informing parents, presenting charge sheets and summon- 
ing the necessary individuals. It would prevent a lot of delay in 
(the disposal of cases. Some Western dties have a special police force 
to deal with juveniles. Perhaps such a system could be introduced 
Here also. 

It was stated earlier that preliminary enquiries had to be made 
ih each case before the Juvenile Court and tljat th^tnformation 

filed in the office of the District Probation and *!l^fter-Car^As- 
In passing it may be mentioned that the Association 
^hhlfl be more careful o£ these records. As shown in Table I quite 
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a number of files were missing when tlic material was collected for 
this enquiry. After the pieliminary collection it was found neces- 
sary to refer to the files again on several occasions, and almost every 
time some more files were missing. Keeping old files is certainly 
not as important as the other duties ot the Association, but it does 
mean that material that would prove useful for research purposes 
is lost. 

When general measures for the relief of destitutes is universal 
and education is compulsory, many cases ol destitution and neglect 
win be weeded out of the Juvenile Court, but as present conditions 
stand* the Juvenile Court in Poona and elsewhere in the Province 
liave to deal with destitute and neglected childien more than with 
offenders. This is apparent in all the Tables. The measures for 
care should theiefore be more adapted to the needs of the former 
than of the latter. 

In Western countries, always supposing that it is not possible 
to return a cluld to his ovm home under supervision, the best method 
of care for destitute and neglected children and some delinquents 
also has been found to be placing in families. 

Such a practice Ls not possible on any large scale in present 
Indian society for reasons mentioned earlier, but the system of pay- 
ing widows to take in a few children should be tried out. 

The only method of care which the Indian Juvenile Courts can 
utilise freely, again in those cases which cannot be returned to their 
own homes, is detention in an institution. The institutions best 
suited to the needs of destitute and neglected children are those of 
the mixed type where court committed children can be absorbed in 
the general population of children from normal homes. Institutions, 
maintained and run by voluntary agencies, which admit only a cer- 
tain percentage of committed children, meet the above requirement. 
The Jdvenile Branch, therefore, should concentrate more on svffih 
institutions. 

In. actual numbers, voluntary institutions exceed those pmely 
for qourt-coromitted children, but the accommodation to be had in 
voluntary institutions is very limited and very few children can be * 
cototiittied, to tii&ti.' Reference to the Disposal Table in Chapter III 
w1lL,sliow that amongst destitute and neglected children ninety boys 
a ©ovemment institution, that is, the Yetavda 
' widfdt is for court-committed children only; fifteen 
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For girls the position is different. Except for the M. D. An- 
nexe, Chembur, theie are no institulions for committed gills alone, 
and one will be required on the olhei- hand for tlie type of moral 
danger < ases just described. 

/ The amount of money spent by the Juvemle Branch on mixed 
’voluntary institutions is also very much less than the amount spent 
on institutions of the other type For the year 1943-44/ Es. 89,284 
were spent on voluntary institutions whereas Rs. 3,86,940 wcic spent 
on institutions for court-committed children only. Of this amount 
fe. 1,93,548 were spent on the Yeiavda and the David Sassoon In- 
dustrial Schools, institutions which are more fitted for the care of 
delinquents. The present situation, therefore, seems to be rather, 
illogical. The problem is to care for desdtute and neglected children, 
but the facilities available arc more suitable for the care of de- 
linquents. 

There is certainly no hard and fast line separating some desti- 
tutes from delinquents. Sometimes it just happens that a child who 
has stolen money and nin away is arrested as a destitute under Sec- 
tion 7(1) (a) of the Bombay Children Act. Another child in similar 
circumstances may be arrested for theft. 

Moreover a section cannot be an infallible indication of a 
child’s character. A destitute who has loafed around with undesir- 
able people may have worse morals than a child who has com- 
mitted theft through sheer exuberance of spirit. 

But generally it may be said that the young offender is a step 
further from the destitute or neglected child. This is borne out by 
the follow-up. Post-disposal Ifistory shows that there arc fewer 
failures amongst the destitute and neglected children and none of 
them are in Borstal or prison. The otliei two Tables show that what- 
ever the age and whatever the home conditions, the destitute and 
neglected cliildrcn have slightly better chances of making good tlian 
the offenders. That being tlie case, it would be natural to con- 
clude that every effort should be made to reclaim a destitute and 
neglected child before he becomes an offender, and that it would not 
be for the best to send him to institutions where he would make 
friends with some of the worst offendeis. As stated in the chapter 
on Disposal, most cases of theft and breaking and entering are re» 
leased on probation, and only those children whose home condiffons 
are very bad or what is more usual, who need diggjplining, are 
ifeqpmitted. 

^Annual Report cf the Juvenile Branch, pp. 48-53. 

T iTTl r* 10 
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Evea lor delinquente, it would be better to send them to mixed 
institutions whenever possible because it may do grave injury to 
label children and separate them from the normal group. Those 
with good antecedents, who aie not likely to influence other chil- 
dren, may be sent to a mixed institution on the recommendation of 
the Probation Officers, that is, if they caimot be placed on probation. 

But the really delinquent child would have to be sent to a spe- 
cial institution because until he is “neutralised” he is a source of 
danger to the other children, specially in a boarding-school, and no 
management would be willing to run the risk. 

Even for such children, it is felt that instead of having a couple 
large institutions which serve the needs of the whole Province 
and biiiig together an ill-assorted group of children, there should be 
smaller institutions scattered over the Province to serve the needs 
of a linguistic area. That would do away with the difficulty of 
teaching a number of languages in one institution; a smaller num- 
ber of inmates would make it possible to give each, individual at- 
tention; the children would find some other bonds in common be- 
tides titeir delinquent past; they would also be nearer their homes so 
tltat their parents would be able to visit them more frequently. 

Even from these institutions the children could be boarded out 
m hostels and be made to attend ordinary schools or technical classes, 
or be apprenticed as early as possible, so tliat they arc segregated for 
no longer than is necessary. 

Until education becomes general and some amount of accul- 
turation is achieved, these institution would have to be of a va- 
riety to meet the ways of living of the various different cultural ele- 
ments ifi Indian Society, as stated before, though in the matter of 
food and clothing they would be about the same. 

A word may be said here about food in institutions because it 
is doubtful whether many institutions plan their meals scientifically. 
There are various pamplilets by Aykroyd on what constitutes a 
well-balanced diet at the minimum cost. Articles on the subject 
are also foupd in the numbers of the Indian Journal of Work 
Tirese could be taken by the institutions for theij l^idance. It 
would be better if the juvenile Branch to' work out a well- 
balMced metiu and' expect the insti^tioni ti(a%lloW it 

“^e abfit^ td |i^vidd a weH-balattoid diet Should be, the basis 
fo^ eohtidd^ib^''die''j:^i^oti jgrajut -^en, to voluntary institutions, 
in cs#ec4oti Remand Home, it was shown 

the ^ a.'Pouplc of yeSm 

'.Gtiok Its owti meak' The rhj |Td f |q 
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were fed by contract with a third party As such the expenses were 
bound to be more. 

Judging according to Aykroyp and others, in pre-war days a 
well-balanced diet cost about Rs. 7 at least per head per month. 
The capitation grant then was 8s. 8 per month. It would have been 
efficient if it were meant to cover the food expenses alone, blit it 
was supposed to include aU overhead charges like medical attention, 
boolcs, clothing, bedding, etc., with the result that children got poor 
food. In most institutions they did not even get enough milk, which 
is the most important item of diet. Aykroyd and others believe that 
a child should consume eight ounces of milk every day. 

What has been said of pre-war rates may be said of present 
rates also, because the cost of living and the capitation grant have 
increased proportionately. But instead of raismg the capitation 
grant, it is suggested that overhead charges be met by special grants. 
The present amount would form the basic capitation grant to be 
spent more or less on the child’s food, but if, for instance, a certain 
school needs blankets for the court-committed cliildren one year, that 
school should be given a special grant to buy those blankets, and 
whether they are bought should be verified; or if a child needs ex- 
pensive medical treatment, there should be a special grant to pay 
for the expenses and it should be seen that the child is properly 
treated; or if an institution needs a matron because tlic number of 
court-committed children has become larger tharj can be managed by 
the existing staff, then that institution should receive a special grant 
covering the pay of the matron, and it should be made surie that 
one is employed. Older children can be expected to look after them- 
selves, but a matron is needed for the young ones, to see to their 
toilet, mend their clothes and even spend the night with them if 
required. 

Most voluntary institutions are at a disadvantage as rcgafds 
food, recreation, medical attention and staff because most of them 
cannot afford the expenses. But these institutions are best suited 
to t&t& for the majority of court-committed children and the Juvenile 
Branch should help them up to the required standard by special 
grants, by lending the services of Government personnel ^ 
\yhatever other means it can. 

Most of tlie voluntary institutions certified so^ar h ave ^ been 
those that give literary education. The Juvenile Branch should now 
endeaVpur to eferdf;^ schools that give industrial training or help 
to^tart such training &i voluntary certified Schools that exist alreaflyi^ 
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The expeiises of the Certified Schools could be shared by the 
Juveaiie Branch and the municipalities of the linguistic area which 
a pailicular school serves. 

It is not nece'saiy to repeat all that has been said in an earlier 
chaptei about the staff of Certified Schools and the tiaiiiing to be 
given, but it may be stiessed again that the institutions should be 
made to keep rccoids of their ex-students for at lea.st three or four 
yearn after their release. As far as is known, only one institution 
even so much as tries to keep in touch with its inmates for two years 
after their lelease Institutions in the West were shown to follow up 
the ( ar&r of their students for at least three or five years— ten years 
in' one instance ! 

It is also suggested that instead of committing children di- 
rectly to in.stitutions, the Juvenile Court should merely be required 
to commit them to a collecting centre. For two reasons- very few 
ma^tiatcs today have a correct idea of the various types of institu- 
tions and cannot be the best judges of which will meet the child’s 
requirements. If a child were committed to a centre first, he could 
he observed by a staff thoroughly familiar with the different Gertifierl 
Schools and sent to the most suitable. 

The other reason is that all Ceitified Schools are invariably 
full and children have to wait a long time for admission. Pending 
vacancies, they arc housed in Remand Homes, which are not meant 
for long stays. Here the children just mark time and get used to 
light work which mjJces them resent the more strenuous routine of 
the institutions later. 

The collecting centie could be closed down when the need for 
It is no longer felt, that is, when there is enough accommodation in 
institutions and when magistrates are in a better position to decide 
to which institution to commit a child. 


The after-care of children released from institutions shohld rfe- 
ceive more attention than it does today- The few After-care Hostels 
that tacist are apt to be neglected because the Probation Officers are 
too busy supervising children placed on probation by the juvehile 
Gourt) making preliihhlary enquiries and attending to the corre- 
spontient^* In Bbuna the Probation Officer who is in bharge of 
th,8 R^and'Hotne is ajsq supposed to manage the After-ea-re Hostel-: 
'Ktininttg a Refnahd Home and an After-care Hostel are both fuU 
tinfh jobs an®!|t:»|s''hartity possible fof one rpan to be in two places 
s!{ti%o*aame llpll 

to sttp^ise, lieenspes an4 ritiab- 
PffieOre coffin get into.ffincb 
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with the potential licensees from their town as soon as they are com- 
mitted to an institution. If, for example, a child, from or aiound, 
Poona is committed to the Ycravda Industrial School, the Licence 
Officer in Poona could be informed of it immediately. He could 
then begin visiting the child, get into contact with his family and 
know them all well by the time the child is released. Supervision 
then would really be effective. 

Even if a Poona child were committed to a nearby place like 
Bombay or Satara, the Licence Officer could visit the child oc- 
casionally — about once a month. If the institution to which a Poona 
child is committed is too far away for personal visits (thal: would 
seldom happen if there were small Certified Schools scattered over 
the Province, as suggested) the Officer could get into touch with the 
child by writing to him. It is supposed to be a great morale builder 
for children td- fed that someone in the outside world is pprsonall)' 
interested in them. 

By keeping the child informed of his parents and by remind- 
ing the parents of their child, the Licence Officer would help to 
preserve the family ties and neither the parents nor the child would 
lose sight of one another. 

The Licence Officer would serve another useful purpose. No- 
body denies the importance of environment. But merely to blame 
the envirormrent, without constructively altering it, is not very help- 
ful. The present tendency seems to be to blame the environment 
and commit the child. But little thought is given to the fact that 
if nothing is done to improve the environment, the delinquent clwld, 
on his release, will find himself in almost the same circumstances 
that made him a delinquent in the first instance; the child who was 
in moral danger because her mother was a prostitute will be in even 
graver moral danger when she goes back to her mother vyho still is 
a prostitute The Licence Officer’s task would be to improve the 
home circumstances while the child is being trained in the institu- 
tion. He would undoubtedly have to work uphill because there are 
hardly any social service agencies to help him. At first, he may conae 
across many a blank wall due to the prevailing economic and social 
cohditions. But the effort should be made to begin after-care as 
Soon as a child is committed. 

It may be noticed that according to the suggestions ther^*rwu!8 
be some decentralisation of child care. Instead ofJarge institutions 
for the whole Province, there would be smalfer ones for the-d*ffereQt 
4ingttistic areas within the Province, and the municipal bodies of these 
would have to jfontjibutc towards the upkeep of the institutions > 
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and the maintenance, of children* comniitted to them. Each ,town 
would have to look after its own children to some extent, and the 
Poona Municipalities would have to open play centres, introduce 
credres for Poona children. The proper care of tlie growing gen-, 
oration a after all as much the icsponsibility of local bodies as of 
the ^Provincial Government, At present municipal contribution is 
leslricted to the vciy nominal grants given to the District Probation 
and /Vfter-care Association. 

Public contribution was also shown to be very small. It is up 
to tlie District Association to awaken the public and make them fam- 
iliar with Juvenile Court woik by effective propaganda. That aim 
should not be lost sight of amongst others more immediately con- 
nected with the Juvenile Court. 
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